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UTLER’S Lives of the Saints, first published two hundred 

years ago, are still read with appreciation by English- 
speaking Catholics, and have been republished and re-edited 
down to our own days. Indeed, one might say that they are the 
standard work in English on their subject, although fashions in 
hagiography have changed since they were written. It is by 
these Lives that Butler is remembered. His other writings, mostly 
published after his death, are practically forgotten. He spent his 
days in studious retirement, and lived mostly abroad, at a time 
when Catholic life in England was at its lowest ebb. 

Alban Butler was born at Appletree in Northamptonshire 
in October 1710. His parents died when he was a small child, 
and he was sent for a few years to the famous Ladywell School 
of Dame Alice Harrison at Fernyhalgh, near Preston. He was 
not more than eight when he was sent on to Douay, but it 
seems that even at Ladywell he had begun to show antitude 
for the branch of study which he was to make specially his own. 
His nephew, Charles Butler, who wrote a memoir of him, 
assures us: 


Sacred biography was even then his favourite pursuit. A 
gentleman, lately deceased, mentioned to the editor, that he 
remembered him at this school, and frequently heard him repeat, 
with a surprising minuteness of fact, and precision of chronology, 
to a numerous and wondering audience of little boys, the history 
of the chiefs and saints of the Saxon era of our history. He was 
then also distinguished for his piety, and a punctual discharge 
of his religious duties. 


The fees for his education at the English College at Douay 
were met by the generosity of Mr Holman of Warkworth, a 
house well known as a centre of Catholic life in Northampton- 
shire. Butler was a model student, remarkable for his diligence, 
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patience and good humour, and notable even as a boy for his 
charity to the poor. After his ordination in 1735 he remained 
at the college as professor, first of philosophy, later of theology. 
He devoted much of his time to study, constantly reading and 
making extracts from books. Indeed, we are told that generally 
he allowed himself only four hours’ sleep, and often spent whole 
nights in study and prayer. But he was also much in request as 
a confessor, and went to the military hospital in Douay to hear 
the confessions of Irish soldiers. In 1745, after the battle of 
Fontenoy, many wounded Englishmen were brought to Douay, 
and Alban Butler’s charitable attention to them attracted the 
notice of the Duke of Cumberland. 

In this same year, 1745, the young priest was chosen to 
accompany the Earl of Shrewsbury and his brothers James 
and Thomas Talbot (later Vicars Apostolic) on a tour through 
France and Italy. It seems that he returned to Douay after 
these travels, for Charles Butler quotes reminiscences of Alban’s 
lectures in theology in 1749 from one of his students, the Rev. 
Robert Bannister. But it was in 1749 that Alban was recalled 
to work on the English mission. He would have preferred, his 
nephew tells us, to be placed in London so as to have facilities 
for continuing his studies. But Bishop Stonor claimed him for 
the Midland District, and appointed him to Paynsley in Staf- 
fordshire, the home of Lord Langdale. In 1751 he was moved 
to Warkworth, which was now the residence of Mr Francis 
Eyre. He had the highest ideals of the duties of a priest on the 
mission, but it appears that he was not long left to this work. 
Bishop Challoner appointed him chaplain to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. Charles Butler tells us with regard to his taking this post: 


His first residence after he was appointed to it, was at 
Norwich in a house generally called the duke’s palace. Thither 
some large boxes of books belonging to him were directed, but 
by mistake were sent to the bishop’s palace. The bishop opened 
them, and finding them full of Roman Catholic books, refused 
to deliver them. It has been mentioned, that after the battle of 
Fontenoy, our author was very active in serving the English 
prisoners, and that the Duke of Cumberland returned him 
thanks for his conduct, and made him an offer of his services, if 
he should have occasion for them after his return to England. On 
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this seizure of his books, our author applied to the duke; his 
highness immediately wrote to the bishop, and soon after the 
books were sent to their owner. 


Alban’s special duty as chaplain was the supervision of the 
education of the Duke’s nephew and heir presumptive, the Hon. 
Edward Howard. He accompanied this young man to France, 
and during their residence in Paris he completed his Lives of the 
Saints. This work was published anonymously in London be- 
tween 1756 and 1759. At Bishop Challoner’s suggestion the first 
edition, the only one during Alban Butler’s lifetime, was pub- 
lished, for reasons of economy, without the voluminous notes 
which add much to the value and interest of later editions, and 
illustrate the enormous erudition of the author. 

After his return to England, about 1766, Alban Butler was 
chosen to succeed Thomas Talbot as President of the English 
College at St Omer. The French Government had in 1762 ex- 
pelled the Jesuits from their historic college (which survives at 
Stonyhurst), and handed over the property to the English secular 
clergy. Butler had considerable misgivings as to the justice of 
accepting the charge, but was reassured after consultation with 
the bishops of Amiens and Boulogne. It is evident that the 
neighbouring bishops had a very high opinion of his judgement 
and abilities. He was not long installed at St Omer when the 
bishops of that city, of Arras, Ypres and Boulogne appointed 
him as their Vicar General, so that he was continually engaged 
in advising them, and had little time for pursuing his favourite 
studies. But he devoted himself conscientiously to the boys under 
his care, and endeared himself to the local clergy with whom he 
came in contact. 

Charles Butler gives us a long letter from a French priest 
who writes with great enthusiasm of Alban’s virtues and learn- 
ing. The following incident is perhaps worth quoting as 
recounted in this letter: 


The bishop of Arras, having his drawing-room filled with 
company, Mr President was announced; the bystanders, thinking 
it to be the first president of the council d’Artois, opened him a 
gangway to come at the prelate; they behold a priest enter, 
whom, by his bashful and modest looks, they take for some 
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country curate, and by a simultaneous motion they close up the 
passage which they had made. The bishop, who had already 
descried his dear president of the English college, perceived 
also the motion, and resolved to put the authors of it to the blush. 
He observed in one corner of the room a group of military men; 
he goes up to them, and finding they were conversing upon the 
question keenly debated at that time, whether in battle the thin 
order, observed in our days, be preferable to the deep order of the 
ancients; he called to Mr Butler and asked him, what he thought 
of it? I then heard that amazing man talk on the art of war with 
the modest tone of a school-boy, and the depth of the most 
consummate military man. I observed admiration in the coun- 
tenance of all those officers; and saw several of them, who, being 
too far off, stood up upon chairs to hear and see him. They 
altogether put to him questions upon questions, and each of his 
answers caused fresh applause. 

His lordship left us to go and join another group, consisting 
of magistrates, who were discussing a point of common law; and 
in like manner called upon his oracle, who, by the sagacity of 
his reflexions, bore away all suffrages, and united their several 
opinions. 

The prelate, next, taking him by the hand, presented him to 
the ladies, seated round the fire-place, and asked him, whether 
the women in ancient times wore their head-dresses as high as 
ours then did. Fashions, answered he, like the spokes of a wheel 
turning on its axis, are always replaced by those very ones which they 
have set aside. He then described to us the dresses, both of the men 
and women, in the various ages of our monarchy; and, to go still 
Surther back, added he, the statue of a female Druid has been found, 
whose head-dress measured half a yard in height; I have been myself to 
see it, and have measured it. 


Alban Butler had always enjoyed good health, but in his 
last years this was somewhat impaired. He died 15 May 1773 
in his sixty-third year, and was buried at St Omer. Charles 
Butler had a monument erected in his memory in the chapel of 
the English College, with an elaborate Latin inscription com- 
posed by the Rev. R. Bannister. It is evident that their praise 
of Alban Butler’s virtues is not merely conventional. He was, as 
we have seen, much sought after as a spiritual director. Strongly 
opposed to the severity of the Jansenists, he encouraged his 
spiritual children to communicate very frequently, and to have 
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great devotion to our Lady. He was mortified in his way of life, 
and noted for his great charity to the poor. 

Besides his Lives of the Saints he wrote a number of other 
works. The only ones published in his lifetime were a reply to 
a renegade Jesuit named Bower, who had attacked the Papacy, 
and a life of Mary of the Cross, a nun of the English convent of 
Poor Clares at Rouen. After Alban’s death Charles published 
his account of his travels in France and Italy, a life of Sir Tobie 
Matthew and some volumes of sermons and meditations. But 
he adds that Alban had no success as a preacher: “His sermons 
were sometimes interesting and pathetic; but they were always 
desultory, and almost always immeasurably long.” At his death 
he left unfinished a work on Movable Feasts, which was later 
published by Bishop Challoner. In addition to these writings 
he had an enormous amount of private correspondence, which 
included Cardinal Lambertini (later Pope Benedict XIV) and 
Dr Lowth, Anglican Bishop of London. He collected material 
about the lives of SS John Fisher and Thomas More, helped 
Bishop Challoner with his Memoirs of Missionary Priests and 
Cardinal Quirini in editing the letters of Cardinal Pole. He 
also began a treatise on Natural and Revealed Religion. 

While these other writings have fallen into oblivion, the 
Lives of the Saints retain their popularity and indeed are still 
consulted as an authoritative source of information. They have 
been translated into French and Italian, and there have been 
various English editions. In our own days they have been 
brought up to date with lives of saints canonized since Alban 
Butler’s time. The full work comprises more than sixteen hun- 
dred saints, and elaborate notes and references to all kinds of 
sources. No doubt it is practical that much of this should have 
been omitted in some of the editions, but this abbreviation 
necessarily sacrifices many matters of interest, and does less 
than justice to the learning and diligence of the author. He 
took great care to record what he could find of many little- 
known saints, giving particular attention to those of Great 
Britain and Ireland and, as he notes in his Introductory Discourse, 
a number of French saints who were honoured in England and 
Scotland before the Reformation. 

The range of his study is in fact quite remarkable. Thus, to 
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take an example at random, under 7 January we find in the 
first place St Lucian of Antioch, taken chiefly from his pane- 
gyric by St John Chrysostom, but with references to St Jerome 
and Eusebius, and a long note on the Septuagint. This saint is 
followed by St Cedd, Bishop of London, based on St Bede and 
Wharton’s History. Then comes a very short account, taken 
from the Aberdeen Breviary, of St Kentigerna, Widow. She is 
followed by somewhat longer notices of St Aldric, Bishop of 
Mans, St Thillo (called in France Theau, in Flanders Tilloine 
or Tilman) and lastly St Canute, King of Denmark. 

A glance at any part of the Lives will show what care Alban 
Butler took in the study of the sources and the work of previous 
hagiographers. His use of the Fathers is specially noteworthy, 
and he regularly appends to the lives of the Fathers themselves 
a lengthy account of their writings. He refers constantly to the 
researches of Ruinart, Tillemont, Stephen and Joseph Assemani, 
the Bollandists, and sometimes to the process of canonization, 
particularly of more recent saints. As is to be expected, he 
usually gives a much longer account of these more recent saints, 
such as St Francis de Sales, St Ignatius Loyola, St Vincent de 
Paul or St Charles Borromeo. But he gives generous measure 
where he can quote from ancient writings, for example in his 
lives of St Polycarp and St Clement. We see also his care in 
trying to determine which documents are authentic. Thus his 
life of St Clement gives us nothing of the picturesque legends 
which figure in our Breviary. He simply says in a footnote: “The 
Greek acts of St Clement in Taurica Chersonesus, though as 
old as St Gregory of Tours, are justly exploded by Tillemont, 
Orsi, etc.” A good example of Butler’s thoroughness may be 
found in his account of SS Cyril and Methodius (under 22 De- 
cember—their feast was not yet in the Roman Breviary). He 
gives an interesting narrative of their extensive missionary 
activities and liturgical innovations, with many references to 
previous writers. But not content with this, he adds many par- 
ticulars, mostly in very long footnotes, of the little-known 
peoples and countries visited by these saints. The last of his 
notes includes a careful account, again with many detailed 
references, of the use of Slavonic and other languages in the 
liturgies of various eastern European churches. 
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The Lives, and especially his notices of feasts of our Lord 
and our Lady, contain many pious reflexions and suggestions 
for meditation. In his Introductory Discourse Alban Butler refers 
to these somewhat apologetically. He describes them as “‘some- 
times interspersed, though in general sparingly, not to swell 
the volume, or seem to suspect the judgement of the reader, or 
to forestall the pleasure of his own reflexions”. Then he adds 
that his suggestions, drawn from the writings or example of each 
saint, are for the benefit of “those who are slow in forming 
suitable reflexions in the reading . . . (and) may be omitted at 
discretion”. Though some of his reflexions may seem rather 
ponderous to modern readers, they do not seriously interrupt 
his narrative, which is usually straightforward and free from 
false pietism or undue sententiousness. We might illustrate his 
method from his life of St Matthew (21 September). He begins 
with a narrative of the call of the apostle, carefully based on the 
Gospels and including a succinct explanation of the office of 
the publicans and the detestation with which the Jews regarded 
them. He then briefly remarks on the wholeheartedness of St 
Matthew’s conversion and the delicacy of SS Mark and Luke 
in referring to him as Levi. Butler goes on to recount the little 
that is known of the saint’s subsequent life as apostle and 
evangelist, with an elaborate note on the question of his having 
originally written his Gospel in Hebrew. As usual, he gives 
careful references to the Fathers and to modern writers. He 
concludes with a very brief exhortation to reverence in reading 
and learning from the Gospels. 

It is not surprising if the modern reader sometimes finds the 
stately style of this eighteenth-century writer rather heavy, or 
is glad to accept the author’s own invitation to omit the pious 
reflexions “‘at discretion”. But there is much solid instruction 
and material for meditation still to be derived from the Lives. 
Alban Butler was unremitting in his devotion to his work as 
priest and teacher; his writings are his enduring monument. 

A. J. McIver 
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ST PAUL, TEACHER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


HAVE heard priests remark that they never preach on 

St Paul because they find him too difficult. In many churches 
nowadays the Sunday Epistles are no longer read in English to 
the laity. I readily agree that the Epistles for Laetare Sunday and 
the 13th Sunday after Pentecost should probably not be read 
unless the priest intends to explain them to the people. The 
remaining Epistles, however, are rich sources of instruction for 
Christians today if we only knew how to exploit them. 

Our difficulties arise from an historical and exegetical 
approach to the Epistles which often obscures the unity of St 
Paul’s thought and the principal themes of Christian revelation 
which govern his treatment of local problems. For the Epistles 
are circumstantial writings conditioned by the circumstances of 
time and place which saw their composition. An historical and 
exegetical study is consequently necessary if we are to explain 
the details of each Epistle, but there is a danger that such a 
study may leave the impression that the Epistles of St Paul are 
a sort of museum-piece reserved to the study of specialists, and 
that there is a better way of presenting Christian doctrine in the 
classroom and in the pulpit. 

It is, however, possible to disengage from the Epistles of 
St Paul a synthesis of Christian revelation which, while it 
remains faithful to St Paul’s own thought, nevertheless lifts that 
thought out of its historical setting and presents a formula that 
may be carried immediately into the classroom and the pulpit. 
I should like to present that synthesis of St Paul’s thought in 
four major themes, and then show how these themes govern the 
development of the more important Epistles. I suggest that if we 
keep these themes in mind, we shall not only understand his 
Epistles more readily but we shall find in them a more effective 
formula for the instruction of Christians. 


I. The Love which God has for all men and of which He 
has given witness in the Passion and Resurrection of 
His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The first principle and supreme truth in the whole theology 
of St Paul is the love which God has for all men and of which He has 
given witness in the Passion and Resurrection of His Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Each word in this statement is, of course, important, 
because the whole mystery of our redemption is implied in this 
brief sentence. Love is the prime motive of the redemption; this 
redemption is achieved through the career of Jesus of Nazareth; 
this Jesus is the incarnate Son of God who repaired the dis- 
obedience of men by freely submitting to the consequences of 
sin out of obedience and love for His heavenly Father; in this 
way He attained the glory and exaltation of His own human 
nature, so that He now sits at the right hand of the Father as 
divine messianic king, ruling men and calling them to a similar 
salvation. In short, God’s love for all men is given concrete 
expression in the career of Jesus and the risen Christ is the 
“first-born among many brothers” (Rom. viii, 29). 


II. The Union of each individual Christian with the per- 
sonal Christ, the new Adam, through the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, thus creating a new people 
of God, the Church. 


This second principle concerns the way in which this love of 
God is communicated to men. This is achieved through the 
union of each individual Christian with the personal Christ, the new 
Adam, through the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, thus creat- 
ing a new people of God, the Church. Christ has become the head 
of a new human race; He is the beginning of the new creation 
of a humanity devoted to the service of God in contradistinction 
to that human race which took its origin in Adam and was by 
sin turned from the service of God. Man attains this re-crea- 
tion in Baptism and this new life is nourished by the Eucharist, 
but St Paul’s thought goes much farther than the mere sym- 
bolism of rebirth and nourishment. Baptism effects a mysterious 
union between the individual Christian and the personal Christ 
—a union which is strengthened and deepened by the eating of 
the Body of Christ. This is the supernatural reality which is at 
the root of all subsequent metaphors concerning the Church as 
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the Body of Christ. Each individual Christian is united to the 
personal Christ and through Him to the others; the new reality 
thus created is the Church, metaphorically spoken of as the 
Body of Christ, the Head. This is the sense of St Paul’s favourite 
expression “In Christ’? which Fr Wm. Grossouw uses as a title 
for his Sketch of the Theology of St Paul.1 The expression is most 
apt for it is by reason of this union with Christ through the 
sacraments that the Christian attains the salvation of the resur- 
rection. The sacraments must, of course, be received with faith 
in Christ, but since faith concerns the subjective response of the 
individual to the objective plan of God, we have reserved its 
treatment for the fourth theme. 


III. The Gift of the Holy Spirit who dwells in man as an 
interior principle of spiritual life and triumph over sin. 


The third principle concerns the practical consequences of this 
union with Christ. Union with Christ effects the gift of the Holy 
Spirit who dwells in man as an interior principle of spiritual life and 
triumph over sin. The Holy Spirit is the proper gift of Christ and 


the work of the Holy Spirit, according to Old Testament 
prophecy, is to effect an interior transformation in man which 
will render him docile to the will of God. The clearest text in 
this regard even associates water with the gift of the Spirit: “I 
will pour upon you clean water, and you shall be cleansed from 
all your filthiness, and I will cleanse you from all your idols. 
And I will give you a new heart, and put a new spirit within 
you: and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
will give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit in the 
midst of you: and I will cause you to walk in my command- 
ments, and to keep my judgements and do them” (Ez. xxxvi, 
25-7). Although St Paul does not speak of sanctifying grace as 
do the theologians and the Council of Trent, these notions are 
obviously contained in St Paul’s understanding of the activity 
of the Holy Spirit in man. The fruits of the Holy Spirit are all 
the virtues, charity, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faith, modesty, continency (Gal. v, 22-3). It is through the Holy 
1 Translated by M. Schoenberg, Westminster: Newman, 1956. 
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Spirit that Christ lives and acts in the Christian, as Pope Pius 
XII has explained in the Encyclical Mystici Corporis,! and it is 


His activity which makes us sons of God (Rom. viii, 15-17; 
| Gal. iv, 6-7). 


IV. A Moral Life based on a Faith that operates through 
Charity. 


The fourth and last principle concerns the subjective response 
of the individual Christian to this divine plan of salvation, in 
other words the moral life of the Christian. It is a moral life 
based on a faith that operates through charity (Gal. v, 6). It has often 
been said that in St Paul all moral exhortations are solidly 
rooted in doctrine. Man responds to the love of God by faith, 
that rich Pauline faith which is a gift of the entire person to the 
love of God. It includes the intellectual assent to the plan of 
salvation through the Incarnation and the Redemption, but it 
also includes complete confidence in the salvific action of Christ 
which, as we saw above, is exercised through the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Docility to the activity of the Holy Spirit results in a 
moral life in which charity is the sole rule of conduct; and this 
charity is itself an imitation of the love which God and Christ 
have for men. Thus the external law which is of mere didactic 
value gives place to the interior law of the Spirit which inclines 
man from within to do what the will of God demands. This 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attained by faith in Jesus Christ alone, 
along with the sacrament of Baptism. 


These four themes seem to synthesize St Paul’s under- 
standing of the Christian mystery. I should now like to verify 
this synthesis by showing how these four themes are present 
from the revelation on the road to Damascus throughout the 
more important Epistles. In so doing, we shall be able to trace 
the lines of development in St Paul’s thought. In order to 
facilitate understanding, the four themes are indicated by 
Roman numerals in the text. 


1 A.A.S., 35 (1943), 230 (Paulist Press Translation, no. 84). 
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On the road to Damascus St Paul saw the risen Christ. It 
would seem that the first impression of such an experience 
would be that all the Christian claims were true. Jesus of 
Nazareth is the divine messianic king, the true Son of God and 
the Lord Christ, who has triumphed over death and who brings 
salvation to men. In the risen Christ, he would see the true 
destiny of man and the happiness which God has planned for 
mankind (I). In his vocation as Apostle of the Gentiles, the 
universality of God’s love was made known to him and he saw 
himself called to continue the work of Jesus as another Servant 
of Yahweh, devoting himself out of love to the salvation of 
men (IV). Finally, in Christ’s manner of speech, Paul would 
have sensed that mysterious identification which exists between 
Christ and His followers. The words “‘I am Jesus whom thou 
art persecuting” should be interpreted in the light of Mt. xxv, 
40, ‘‘As long as you did it to one of these, the least of my breth- 
ren, you did it to me,” rather than in the light of the later and 
patristic notion of the Church as the Mystical Christ (If). 

In short, St Paul saw in the risen Jesus the manifestation of 
God’s love for all men (I), sensed the mysterious identity which 
unites Christ with His followers (II), recognized the spiritual 
character of salvation (III) and responded in faith and love 
(IV). This experience governed his entire subsequent career 
and we know that he never lost sight of it (Cf. Gal. i, 11-16; 
1 Cor. xv, 8-10). 

The first period of his career, the period of 1-2 Thes., might 
well be characterized as the period of the first fervour or 
enthusiasm, if we dare speak in such terms. The expectation of 
an imminent parousia leads him to great generosity in the 
preaching of the Gospel and in suffering persecution from the 
Jews. He fires his Christians with the same hope and enthusiasm, 
so much so that his preaching gives rise to doubts and errors 
which he seeks to correct in 1-2 Thes. Opposition to his preach- 
ing remains outside the fold and for those within the fold the 
Lord is coming! 

Although these earliest Epistles are characterized by a pre- 
occupation with eschatology, St Paul writes to the Thessa- 
lonians as if our four points of synthesis were acquired doctrine 
for them. He addresses the church at Thessalonika as being in 
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the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Thes. i, 1), his favourite formula for 
expressing the union of Christians with Christ (II). He praises 
their response to God in faith and love (IV), while they hope 
for the crowning act of God’s charity, the parousia (i, 3). He 
speaks of them as “‘beloved of God” (i, 4) and vv. 9-10 have 
long been recognized as a brief summary of the Christian faith: 
“You have turned to God from idols, to serve the living and 
true God, and to await from heaven Jesus, His Son, whom He 
raised from the dead and who is [even now] delivering us from 
the wrath to come”’ (I). Here we have a monotheism, a Chris- 
tology and an eschatology with an indication of the present 
spiritual activity of Christ in the faithful (IIT). 

St Paul protests that love is the motive of his devotion to 
them (ii, 8) (IV). He speaks of their acceptance of the Word of 
God and their imitation of Christ in persecution (ii, 13-15). 
Faith and charity are again mentioned together in iii, 6, and in 
iii, 12 he prays that this charity may be increased in them and 
extended to all men—a true imitation of the charity of God 
(IV). An exhortation to progress in holiness opens ch. iv and 
explicit mention is made of the gift of the Holy Spirit (iv, 8) 
(III). The context implies that this gift of the Holy Spirit 
should be a reason for abstaining from immorality; this idea 
will be brought out more explicitly in 1 Cor. vi, 18-19, where 
we are told that man’s body is a temple of the Holy Spirit. An 
exhortation to the practice of charity follows in iv, 9-12 (IV). 
In dealing with the question of the parousia, he refers to those 
who are “‘dead in Christ”’ (iv, 16), i.e. those who died united to 
Christ through their membership in the Church through faith 
and baptism (II). In v, 9-10, Christian eschatology is summed 
up in terms of God’s love, Christ’s redemption and the future 
resurrection. ‘“‘God has not destined us to [be victims of His] 
wrath but for the acquiring of salvation through our Lord Jesus 
Christ who died for us in order that . . . we may live together 
with Him” (I). The first Epistle closes with another exhortation 
to charity and a plea not to extinguish the Spirit (v, 19), i.e. 
not to resist the activity of the Holy Spirit who has been given 
to us as a principle of spiritual life and triumph over sin (III). 

We followed through 1 Thes. rather closely in order to show 
how the four points outlined above are acquired doctrine in 
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this earliest expression of the Christian faith in the New Testa- 
ment. They are not expounded by St Paul to his readers; they 
are supposed as the foundations of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice. The letter is written entirely in the light of these major 
themes of Christian revelation. 

There is no need to discuss 2 Thes. since it belongs to the 
same period and treats similar problems as 1 Thes. The same 
themes occur in much the same way, i.e. they underlie the entire 
presentation. Suffice it to note that the work of sanctification is 
directly associated with the Spirit in ii, 13 (III). 

The second period of St Paul’s development is the period of 
the four great Epistles, 1-2 Cor., Gal. and Rom. In this period 
St Paul dwells especially upon the present riches of the Chris- 
tian. Historical circumstances condition these new considera- 
tions. In 1 Cor., without losing the hope of an imminent 
parousia, he has to deal with serious disorders in the Christian 
community itself. The Epistle is marked by a firmness and a 
deeper penetration into the reality of our union with Christ, 
the koinonia of i, g (II). The disorders are chiefly of a moral 
nature and they are solved on the basis of this communion of 
life with Christ. In addition, however, St Paul touches on 
themes which are more fully developed in the Captivity Epis- 
tles. The one Christ is the principle of unity and harmony in the 
local church where there must be no schisms nor parties (i, 10- 
17) (II). Christ is also the wisdom and the power of God incar- 
nate (i, 24), in whom the ‘‘Mystery”’ is revealed (ii, 7), and who 
exercises dominion over all things (xv, 24-8) (I). The work of 
the Holy Spirit in the realm of knowledge is developed in 1 Cor. 
ii, 10-16 (III). Our union with Christ (II) and possession of 
the Spirit (III) are two of the three motives for the practice of 
chastity; the third is the hope of the resurrection (vi, 12-20) (I). 
Charity is the law which solves the problems of idol-offerings 
and of charisms (viii, 9-13; xiii) (IV). Baptism and the Eu- 
charist make us members of the new people of God (x, 1-4) (II). 
The one bread of the Eucharist unites all Christians to the one 
Body of Christ (x, 16-17) and this sacrament is the presence of 
the Lord with His own “until He comes” at the parousia (xi, 
26) (II). The risen Christ is the first-fruits of a risen humanity 
(xv, 23) and faith in Him alone gives meaning to the Christian 
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way of life (I). He is the first-born of a new spiritual humanity 
which replaces the physical human race of Adam (xv, 20-3, 
45-9) (II). In closing the Epistle, he again exhorts to faith and 
charity (xvi, 13-14) (IV). 

Thus 1 Cor., the earliest of the four great Epistles, touches 
on themes which receive their full expression only in Eph. and 
Col., especially those of the supremacy of Christ over the entire 
universe, Christ as the gift of divine wisdom to men, i.e. the 
revelation of the ‘“‘Mystery”’, and the Church. 

As time passes, the hope of an imminent parousia is dimmed 
by the harsh necessity of dealing with the Judaizers. The 
opposition is now from within and it is vicious. Christians them- 
selves are trying to destroy the work of Christ by a return to 
reliance on the works of the Mosaic Law. Paul’s own work is in 
danger and he arms himself for the combat. 2 Cor. and Gal. are 
both polemic in tone. The former Epistle is chiefly a defence of 
his personal authority, while in the latter, not satisfied with 
merely defending his personal authority, he sketches rapidly and 
vigorously his understanding of Christian liberty and freedom 
from the law. 

Romans is a carefully thought-out exposition of his Gospel 
at this central point in his career. It is but the application of the 
same four principles to the problem at hand, namely the rela- 
tionship between the Church and Judaism, between Christ and 
Moses. 

The main theme of Romans, of course, is the justice of God, 
man’s justification and its consequences. This notion of the 
justice of God is, as Fr Lyonnet has ably pointed out,! the Old 
Testament notion of the salvific love of God whereby He is 
faithful to His promises. In the key text of the Epistle, iii, 21-6, 
St Paul shows how this justice is manifested in the expiatory 
death of Jesus (1). Later in chs. v and vi he explains how Christ 
communicates justice and life to all born of Him by faith and 
baptism (II), just as Adam communicated sin and death to all 
born of him by human generation. In chs. vii and viii the life of 
man under the law is contrasted with the true life of the Chris- 
tian. In the first case the law merely teaches man about sin and 
exercises an external constraint upon him, generating fear as he 

1 De “‘Iustitia Dei” in Epistola ad Romanos, Rome: Pont. Inst. Biblicum, 1947. 
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discovers a more powerful inclination in his nature. In the [ 
second case the moral life of man is guided by the interior f 
inclination of the Holy Spirit (III). This leads to peace with } 
God our Father, a joyful acceptance of suffering (IV) in expec- 
tation of perfect conformity with the image of the risen Christ, 
and an unbounded confidence in the love of God (I). 

The universality of salvation is developed in chs. ix to xi 
which deal with the plan of God for the salvation of both Jews 
and Gentiles (I). The moral exhortations of chs. xii to xv are 
based on response to the love of God (I), charity towards all 
men (IV), unity and harmony in Christ (II), and the imitation 
of Christ “‘by the power of the Holy Spirit” (xv, 13) (III). 

Although the development of St Paul’s precise thought in 
Romans is undoubtedly difficult, it nevertheless falls into this 
fourfold pattern of Christian revelation, already evident in 
1 Thes. 

Finally in the Captivity Epistles, St Paul has to deal with the 
cosmological speculations prevalent in Asia Minor and con- 
sequently develops the theme of Christ as the true source of 
superior knowledge (epignésis) and of His kingship over all 
things (I). Both these themes were already present in 1 Cor. He 
shows also how this knowledge is communicated and how this 
kingship’ is exercised in the unity of the universal Church (II) 
which as the Body of Christ recognizes in Him its supreme 
authority, its Head, and draws from Him its life in the unity 
of the Spirit (III). Fr Benoit! has pointed out that St Paul may 
have been dissatisfied with the metaphor of Head and Body for 
Christ and the Church because it suggests too strongly a separa- 
tion between Christ and the Church. In order therefore better 
to bring out the intimate and mysterious union of the Church 
with Christ St Paul returns to the Old Testament metaphor of 
the spouse (Eph. v, 22-32). This metaphor has all the advan- 
tages of the Head and Body metaphor, but obviates the notion 
of separation, for the “two shall be one flesh”. St Paul now 
speaks of the universal Church in terms similar to those he used 
to describe the union of each individual Christian with the 
personal Christ in 1 Cor. vi, 15-17 (II). The moral exhortations 


1“Corps, Téte, Pléréme dans les Epitres de la Captivité”, Revue Biblique, 63 
(1956), 28-9. 
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of the Captivity Epistles are similarly founded on the above 
) doctrines and motivated by charity (IV). 


| The determination of these major themes of the theology of 
» St Paul has grown out of the historical study of the Epistles 
| themselves. In them we can see the profound unity of St Paul’s 
| thought, how it is based upon the revelation of Christ, and how 
| the Apostle of the Gentiles has, under inspiration, penetrated 
| into all the ramifications of this revelation according as circum- 
stances have prompted this reflexion. I suggest therefore that 
these four major themes of New Testament revelation should 
also govern our presentation of Christian doctrine in both the 
classroom and the pulpit. ; 
J. T. Foreste.t, c.s.B. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT?! 


HE case of the “simple layman” of my acquaintance, who 

wanted to know what “‘this liturgical bug” was that had 
got into the Church, can scarcely be unique. He was a man 
who from his childhood days had been quite happy at his 
prayers Sunday after Sunday, secure in what seemed to him a 
massive tradition stretching back into the remote past, in a 
Church in which everything was right just because it was the 
Church, when suddenly he is aware of a disquieting element. 
The Church seems to be coming out in a rash—a rash of Dia- 
logue Masses and of practices which seem to him to be omin- 
ously Anglican. He is asked to leave the comfortable anonymity 
of his pew and “read a lesson’’. He is asked to pray aloud in 
church, and to stand up where before he had remained com- 
fortably seated or kneeling. In addition, he hears hair-raising 
rumours of Mass in English, Mass facing the people, the 


1 A talk given to the students at St Edmund’s College, Ware, 5 April 1960. 
Vol. XLv 2G 
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singing of psalms in English. In explanation of these disquieting 
symptoms, he is told something about a Liturgical Movement, 
and gets the impression that “‘those foreigners” have been 
tampering with the Church’s liturgy, and that the Pope, instead 
of putting them in their place, seems to have given them a 
certain amount of encouragement. 

This may be an extreme example, but it is not, I think, 
untypical of a fairly widespread attitude in this country to 
the liturgical movement. And it is an attitude which is not at 
all surprising. We priests are only just beginning to realize 
what is happening in the Church. In many cases some of our 
better informed laymen may have outstripped us. And if we are 
only half aware of what it is all about, how can we expect the 
ordinary layman to appreciate it? To him it is just a question of 
dialoguing—a way of hearing Mass which may or may not 
appeal to him—of plainchant in preference to polyphony— 
which depleted many a parish choir between the wars—of 
Sunday Vespers rather than the Rosary, and of “liturgical 
cranks” in apparelled albs and amices, frantic about rubrical 
minutiae, and clamouring for reform. What he does not see 
is the spirit that is at work behind all these external manifesta- 
tions. 

It is not that the Church has suddenly become interested 
in liturgy as such. Interest in the liturgy is nothing new. There 
was a people’s liturgical movement in the sixteenth century, 
but, perhaps unfortunately, it became associated with Protest- 
antism and so lost favour with the counter-reformers. Yet 
those of us who speak of people’s missals as though they were a 
creation of this century would do well to remind ourselves that 
a complete vernacular missal and prayer-book appeared in 
Germany in 1526.1 There was also a lively interest in liturgy 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the aim being 
largely moral and homiletic. However, not until the first half 
of the nineteenth century do we find the beginnings of the 
present-day liturgical movement. This era saw the re-founda- 
tions of Solesmes, Beuron and Maredsous, and the publications 
of Dom Prosper Guéranger, Staudenmaier, Nickel, and our own 


1Cf. F. X. Arnold/B. Fischer: Die Messe in der Glaubensverkundigung, Freiburg 
(1950), PP- 114 sq. 
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Cardinal Wiseman. It was in general a theoretical phase of 
liturgical study—the study of liturgy for its own sake—and it 
gave rise in the latter half of the century to an age of scholar- 
ship, an age of the giants in the field of liturgics, of Jaffé, 
Duchesne, Batiffol, Kraus, and Edmund Bishop, to whom 
liturgists today owe a great debt. Even so, it would not be 
altogether true to say that nobody at that time had the interests 
of the ordinary Catholic layman at heart. In 1884 a Beuron 
monk, Fr Anselm Schott, published his first German missal, and 
even today a German goes to church armed with his Schott (and 
if not a Schott, then a Bomm). 

But with the beginning of our own century the whole pro- 
cess suddenly became alive. Something happened which Pope 
Pius XII at the 1956 Assisi Conference had no hesitation in 
describing as “‘a passing of the Holy Spirit through the Church”’. 
As so often in the history of the Church, a new century brought 
with it a new outlook, new horizons, a new spirit in the 
Church, a new manifestation of what our present Pope delights 
in calling “the Church’s unfailing youth”. Appropriately the 
new age was inaugurated by a new Pope, Pius X, the Pope of 
the Liturgy, as he has been called. In 1903, the first year of his 
pontificate, he published his motu proprio: Tra le sollecitudint. 
This was not a condemnation of polyphony, as I as a young man 
was led to believe. It was a call for the active participation of 
the people “‘in the sacred mysteries and in the solemn prayer of 
the Church”. This was followed two years later by the decree 
Sacra Tridentina Synodus, with its appeal for frequent communion 
as the highest form of participation in the sacrifice of the Mass. 

This torch which the Pope had lighted was eagerly taken 
up by several of the monasteries—particularly the Benedictines, 
to whom Pius XII gave high praise in his encyclical Mediator 
Dei (5). It was from these monasteries that all that is best in 
the liturgical revival sprang. Their plan was twofold: first to 
set their own house in order, and then to influence their milieu, 
or, as Dom Lambert Beauduin (who died only this year at the 
age of eighty-six) said in Malines fifty-one years ago: “‘to feed 
the revival of monastic life on the food of the Church’s liturgy, 
and then to show the liturgy to the world as the source of all 
true spirituality”, 
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The revival of the true liturgical spirit in the monasteries was 
basic to the whole success of the new apostolate. What Dom 
Marmion did in the Abbey Mont César in Louvain, and later 
his pupil Dom Lambert Beauduin at Amay in the diocese of 
Liége, the Abbot Ildefons Herwegen did a few years later in the 
newly founded abbey at Maria Laach. Abbot Herwegen’s 
original aim was not to start a movement, but to penetrate 
monastic life with liturgical prayer. His constant cry was: 
‘*Back to the sources”, and for him and his monks the sources, 
besides the rule of St Benedict, were the Missal, Holy Scripture, 
and the Fathers—‘“‘the sources’, he said, ‘“‘where the first Chris- 
tians found the strength of martyrdom in their bitter oppression, 
and where monasteries found new vital force in the break-up of 
the ancient world and the stormy period of the migrations.” 
The abbot set his monks to work in the field of liturgical studies 
under the direction of Fr Kunibert Mohlberg, with the result 
that the abbey soon became the recognized centre of a liturgical 
apostolate in Germany, and has remained so ever since. 

In fact, this second step followed inevitably from the first. 
In Mont César Dom Lambert saw this from the outset, and 
intended it. ““We [the Benedictines],”’ he said, ‘“‘are the aristo- 
crats of the liturgy. The whole world must be nourished by it, 
even the simplest of the people. We must démocratiser the 
liturgy.’”} 

Dom Lambert had been a secular priest in the diocese of 
Liége, where he was for some time one of the Auméniers du 
travail. He felt uneasy, however, about his social work among 
the people, realizing that he was not really getting to the root 
of their problems, or answering their real needs. In a book 
which he wrote later (1949) called La Piété de ’Eglise, we can 
catch glimpses of how his mind was working at that time. He 
refers to the amount of energy that the priest expends in organ- 
izing youth clubs, billiard saloons, etc., to keep his people 
together. But, he says, 


every Sunday millions of people come to Mass. Are we making 
the most of that fact? Is the Mass a part of their lives? We must 
give back to the people an understanding and a love of the 


1 Rousseau, QLP (1959), p. 208. 
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mysteries which are celebrated at the altar; put back into their 
hands the missal which for too long has been replaced by 
ordinary, second-rate books of piety. 


With these ideas maturing in his mind, Fr Lambert in 1906 
became a Benedictine monk at Mont César, and succeeded 
Abbot Marmion as dogma professor there. In October 1909 a 
Congress of Catholic Activities was being organized at Malines 
and Dom Lambert was urged by his superiors to read a paper 
on liturgy. He himself gives us an amusing description of the 
difficulty he had in getting his paper accepted by the organ- 
izers. He tried first of all to get it included under the doctrinal 
section, and then under the moral section, but without success. 
So he submitted it for the section on piety; but evidently the 
liturgy was not considered a suitable subject even for this 
section. “Finally,” he said, ‘“‘at the suggestion of an architect, I 
found lodging for my talk in the section devoted to art!” 

His lecture met with an immediate response. After the 
Congress the demand was made for a vernacular Sunday 
Missal, and this led to the publication in Advent of the first 
edition of La Vie Liturgique; 150,000 copies were printed and 
sold out in three weeks. Two years later we have another 
Sunday Missal and a periodical Les Questions Liturgiques intended 
for priests. Liturgical study weeks were held at Mont César, 
and are still held there. Dom Lambert, with the active support 
of Cardinal Mercier, gave liturgical retreats for priests, and 
these had an enormous success. Priests attended from Belgium, 
France and Holland. Other abbeys were doing the same. 
| Maredsous published Revue liturgique et monastique, Affligen, 
Liturgische Tijdschrift. In Italy, too, the Benedictines were busy 
at the monastery of Parma. 

But we must return to Maria Laach for the start of one of 
the most successful liturgical apostolates. As we saw, Pater 
Ildefons, when he was made abbot in 1913, had no clearly 
formed intention of starting an apostolate. He did, however, 
arrange a study week for a group of intellectuals from the 
Cologne University in 1914, and this made such a deep im- 
pression on one of their number, Dr Gussone, that he went 
personally to Cardinal Hartmann of Cologne to tell him of the 
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success of the study week and the work of the monks. The | 
result was that the Cardinal asked Abbot Ildefons to allow his 
monks to take over the spiritual direction of the group. 

The First World War naturally brought any further develop- 
ments to a standstill, but something very momentous happened 
in 1917. A priest of Mainz, Dr Romano Guardini, had tried un- 
successfully to find a publisher for some of his liturgical essays. 
Eventually—in 1917—he approached Abbot Ildefons to ask 
him to use his influence with publishers. When the abbot 
broached the matter with Herders of Freiburg, he was told 
that they (Herders) had gone very carefully into the question 
of post-war publication, and they were quite of the opinion 
that books of essays would have absolutely no market. Eventu- 
ally the abbot decided to publish five of Guardini’s essays on 
his own account. They came out in a slim volume entitled 
Ecclesia orans, the first of a series of such writings. The first 
volume of Ecclesia orans went through seventeen editions, has 
been translated into many languages, and has recently been 
published in a pocket edition. 

Guardini’s association with Maria Laach was particularly 
fruitful. He, with Odo Casel and Baumstark, started the annual 
publication entitled Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, which 
became the chief organ for Casel’s Mystery Theology. 

Meanwhile the Dialogue Mass—or missa recitata, as it was 
called—was coming into vogue. Louvain claims the distinction 
of having celebrated it for the first time in 1911. It was not 
celebrated in Maria Laach until 1921, but from that time on- 
wards it was regularly celebrated—facing the people, and with 
Offertory procession—whenever occasion demanded it. Most 
of the older parish priests were against this form of Mass, and 
so, too, were the bishops. The Cardinal of Cologne had twice 
expressed his doubts, but one day when he was staying at 
Maria Laach he was informed by the abbot that a missa 
recitata would be celebrated next morning in the crypt at seven 
o’clock. If he was interested he was most welcome to attend. He 
went, and that morning after breakfast the abbot asked him if 
he was happy with what he had seen. His reply has never been 
forgotten in Maria Laach. “Happy,” he said, “‘is not the word. 
I can only say that I have never in my life experienced so 
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Mass, and I am not ashamed to admit that there were tears in 
my eyes as I took part in it. The Offertory and Communion 
processions moved me most deeply. I am now convinced that 
this manner of celebrating Mass is of the highest importance.” 

In an historical sketch of this sort it is difficult not to give 
a one-sided view, and to create the impression that the liturgical 
movement is the creation and monopoly of the Benedictines 
abroad. It is true that the Benedictines gave it its strongest 
impetus, but there were other forces at work as well. Many 
secular priests were working in their own more restricted 
spheres to the same ends, as they are in this country today. The 
Jesuits can boast the works of Josef Kramp and Josef Kreit- 
maier, and the dedicated apostolate of Pius Parsch, the Canon 
Regular, at Klosterneuburg near Vienna is well known. 

A new spirit was abroad. The revived interest in Scriptural 
and Patristic studies had resulted in a clearer conception of the 
Church as Christ’s Mystical Body. In 1924, Abbot Ildefons 
had this to say at the Priestertagung at Vienna: ““The Church is 
the Mystic Christ, the extension of His incarnation in the present 
order of Redemption. . . . The Church’s life must therefore be the 
life of the individual soul. It is good to come into the Church; 
but it is more important for the Church to come into you.” 
Dom Conrad Pepler states this doctrine in even simpler terms 
in his recent book on Sacramental Prayer. 


The Church [he says] is the Body of Christ, so that .. . her 
prayer is our Lord’s prayer, but not His prayer exactly as if He 
were now in Palestine praying alone on the mountain top. To- 
day our Lord exists in His members, each of which is a distinct 
person, and each member prays either individually or sharing 
the same words, the same action, the same mind, the same heart 
as all the other persons comprising that Body. Our Lord, of 
course, is present in the individual’s own private prayer, but He 
is present in a more direct and deeper way in the common prayer 
of all the members together. 


This, of course, is no new doctrine. It is the teaching of 
St Paul and the Fathers. It is the ultimate logic of Christ’s 
promise: ‘‘Behold, I am with you all through the days that are 
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coming, until the consummation of the world.’”! But it is new 
in the sense that for many centuries its importance has been 
largely overlooked, and is only now being rediscovered. For 
many of our Catholic laymen Christian living means little 
more than keeping commandments and saying prayers from 
time to time. They have been taught that the purpose of life 
is to save one’s soul, and that the sacraments are there to help 
one to do this. Baptism they conceive of as necessary because 
Christ made it a condition of getting to heaven. They can lose 
heaven by sin, and hence there is the sacrament of Penance. 
Holy Communion is the food of their soul, uniting them to 
God. All this is perfectly true as far as it goes. But have we 
shown them the other side of the picture? Have we shown 
them Confirmation as the sacrament of Catholic Action, 
whereby we pledge ourselves to try to save other people’s souls as 
well as our own? “As members of one living Body”’, said the 
Pope in his recent encyclical, “‘the faithful may not isolate them- 
selves from their fellow-members, and imagine they have done 
all that is required of them if they attend exclusively to the 
needs of their own souls. All must take their share in extending 
the boundaries of God’s Kingdom.”? Again, have we shown 
them baptism as the Church giving life, and stressed the 
Church’s maternal joy in giving life? It is not only the Church’s 
Head that rejoices when a child or a convert receives the life 
of grace. That joy should flow through all the members. We 
should all be thrilled when a new child is born in grace. Bap- 
tism and the reception of converts is an event in the life of the 
parish. It should not be done hurriedly and furtively in an 
empty church. The church bells should ring and the faithful 
flock to church to welcome this new child of God and fellow 
member of Christ. How much easier it would be for the convert 
to feel at home in the Church if the whole parish were there to 
welcome him with joy! 

And sin, besides being an offence against God, is for that 
very reason an offence against Christ’s Body, the Church. The 
sinner is a member of Christ who says: “I will not serve.” The 
early penitential discipline of the Church made this abundantly 


1 Matt. xxviii, 20. 
2 Princeps Pastorum, § 37. 
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clear. The effect of grave sin was to excommunicate. Forgiveness 
brought with it reconciliation to the community. We must confess 
our sins, therefore, not merely so that the priest can form a 
judgement of our guilt, give us advice, and decide whether or 
not to give absolution, but also so as to put ourselves right with 
the community. Confession is an avowal of our sins to the 
Church whom we have offended, made to the person whom 
the Church has appointed in the name of the whole community 
to hear our confession. The whole Body of Christ is concerned 
in the act of forgiving, and the whole body of Christ makes 
amends for the sinner. When he sinned the whole Body suffered. 
When he repents the whole Body is glad. 

Holy Communion, too, is our sharing in the fruits of the 
Church’s sacrifice—in the sacrifice which we have offered with 
the Church. It is not only the food of our own souls, it is the 
food of the Body of Christ; it is not merely the intimate union 
of our soul with Christ, it is also the one bread which makes us 
one Body. In receiving Communion we nourish the Church, 
and unite ourselves more closely with our fellows in Christ. It 
is the bread of love—of Christian love. Conversely, the enor- 
mity of a sacrilegious communion lies in the abuse of a sacra- 
ment of the Church, in appropriating to ourselves—to one 
dead member—the food of the living Body; in taking the bread 
of the children and giving it to dogs. 

One of the greatest needs of our times is a revival of a truly 
religious way of life. It is not enough—as Pope John said in his 
recent encyclical on the Missions—merely to make converts, 
and then to sit back and contemplate with smugness impressive 
statistics of conversion. To become a Christian is to adopt a 
way of life lived in intimate union with Christ in the community 
of the Church. Grace is not a gift received in isolation. It is a 
sharing in Christ’s life, and if we want to share His life, we must 
belong to His Body, along with His other members. Christian 
piety, therefore, must not be thought of as merely the individu- 
al’s personal relationship with Almighty God, as though the 
individual soul and God were the only terms in this spiritual 
commerce. Authentic Christian piety, as St Augustine said, is 
vivere Deo de Deo, to live for God in the life which comes from 

1 In Joan, 16, 13. 
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God, and which we receive through being united with the Body 
of Christ, Deus de Deo. If, then, we want to convert the modern 
world, if indeed we want to convert ourselves and our fellow 
Christians to true Christian living, we must have done with 
mere piosity and self-centred devotion, and build again on the 
solid bedrock of Christian truth. As Abbot Ildefons said, we 
must get back to the sources. 

The Church is no vague abstraction, nor is it the Pope and 
bishops and priests. It is the community of Christ’s faithful 
drawn from every walk of life; it is the whole of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body. Therefore, the Church’s prayer is—or ought to be— 
the prayer of the whole Christian community, not just the 
prayer of the priests and the bishops, who form, after all, only a 
small section of the Church. The liturgy is indeed the Church’s 
official prayer, but that does not mean it is a prayer only for the 
Church’s officers. The Christian who wants to live the Church’s 
life wants also to pray the Church’s prayer. He wants to associ- 
ate himself actively and consciously with the Church’s worship. 
He does not want merely to receive the benefits of Church 
membership in terms of grace, the sacraments, the fruits of her 
prayer life; he wants also to give. He does not want the Church to 
do his praying for him and to offer sacrifice for him, he wants to 
unite his voice and his heart to the voice and the heart of the 
Church and to offer sacrifice with the Church. This, of course, 
is not to exclude private prayer. The Christian’s whole life will 
naturally be a life of prayer. As St Paul admonished, he will 
*‘pray always’’. Daily, hourly, he will add his quota of prayer to 
the united prayer of the Church. But when the Church as- 
sembles for public worship, when the Church as the one, united 
Body of Christ pays its official worship to God in and through 
Christ, then he does not want to busy himself with his private 
devotions. He wants to share the same actions, the same words, 
the same mind, the same heart as all the rest. He wants to 
pray with the Church, and to find there the inspiration and 
strength for his Christian life, a life of knowing, loving and 
serving God in Christ. 

For various reasons, which I do not intend to discuss here, 
it has not been easy in the past for the layman to do this. There 
are two main barriers: the barrier of language, and the barrier 
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of custom. People as a whole in this country are as yet un- 
accustomed to taking any active part in the liturgy—in fact 
they are accustomed to taking no part at all other than a passive 
part. In the practical sphere, therefore, the liturgical move- 
ment is concerned with the mechanics, as it were, of restoring 
to the people that active part in the Church’s worship which 
they had in the early days of her history. Already much has 
been done, but old customs die hard, and it is moreover 
perfectly useless to foist changes or reforms upon the people 
until they have been properly instructed. That is why Rome 
has moved slowly and cautiously in this matter. The encyclical 
on the Mystical Body came first—in 1943. Four years later 
came the doctrinal encyclical on Christian Worship. This was 
followed some eight years later by the Holy Week reforms; but 
it was not until 1958 that we were given the practical Instruction 
on Sacred Music and the Liturgy. 

In this country the development of the liturgical movement 
has been especially slow. One of the reasons for this may be 
that we are still only about 130 years from emancipation, and 
110 years from the restoration of the hierarchy. It has taken us 
that time to find our feet and consolidate our position. Our 
religious thinking has been dedevilled by the necessity of 
defending the faith against the attacks of Protestantism. But 
now, surely, we can come out of our catacombs. In most parts 
of the country Protestantism is no longer a hostile force to be 
reckoned with. We can breathe now the freer Catholic air and 
enter with joy and gratitude into this new springtime of the 
Church’s youth. It would be foolish to be afraid to do things 
because the Protestants seem to have done them first. Not 
everything that the Protestants stood for was evil. In time of 
war, naturally, we have to shrink into ourselves, and every- 
thing that the enemy stands for and does is viewed with sus- 
picion. But when the dust-cloud of war has settled, we see 
things more clearly and more objectively. We can admire in 
the Protestants their love of the Scriptures and their knowledge 
of the Bible, without being ourselves suspect of heresy. And 
without being suspect of Anglicanism, we can admire in the 
Anglicans their feeling for beauty and co-operation in worship, 
and their ideal of fellowship in Christ. Indeed, it will be far 
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easier to convert these non-Catholic Christians when they see 
in us the embodiment of those right ideals which they themselves 
cherish. 

Such, then, is the spirit of the liturgical movement. It is 
nothing less than a conversion from within: the raising of a 
Catholic people who shall be truly one in Christ, holy in the 
Spirit of God—the soul of the Church—catholic in outlook and 
apostolic in zeal. 

H. E. WINSTONE 


ET VIDIMUS GLORIAM 


LORY, the Hebrew word for whichis “Kabhod,”’ expresses 
(5 the radiant, active presence of God manifesting itself in 
many different forms. God is identical with His glory, although 
His glory is that aspect of Him which radiates, diffuses itself, 
on His creatures. M. E. Boismard, 0.P., says: 


The Old Testament often refers to the glory of Jahweh. It 
may be defined as: the very nature of God, symbolized by the 
name Jahweh, but only in so far as it is made manifest. The glory 
of God is God Himself coming in person, revealing His presence: 
it implies the intrusion of the divine into the created, the 
creature serving to reveal the invisible divinity. 


God’s glory is revealed—manifested in creation, somewhat 
dimly perhaps, but none the less truly. “The heavens are 
telling the glory of God” (Ps. 18). All things were made by 
the Word of God. That Word was God and Its utterance called 
things into existence by Its very power, therefore all things 
created reveal something of their Creator. 

The glory of God was associated by the Jews in the Old 
Testament times with storms and tempests, thunder and light- 
ning. Thunder was the voice of Jahweh—the earth trembled 
at His approach. The Jews thought of God’s glory as something 
radiant and terrible, too mysterious and transcendent ever to 
be comprehended by men. This is shown when Moses asked to 
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» see God’s glory and God replied: “Thou canst not see my 
face, for man shall not see Me and live.” The glory of Jahweh is 
so dazzling that even Moses had to be protected against the 
direct revelation of it (Exod. xxxiii, 20). 

That glory of God was not, however, to remain completely 
apart from His chosen people. God devised a plan whereby 
His glory would dwell with His people. As a concession to 
their human frailty God would veil His glory and allow it to 
remain with men. God’s glory dwelt with the Israelites through- 
out their sojourn in the desert. ‘“The Lord went before them to 
show the way by day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a 
pillar of fire, that He might be the guide of their journey at 
both times. There never failed the pillar of the cloud by day, 
nor the pillar of fire by night” (Exod. xiii, 21). 

This pillar of fire was usually in front of the Israelite army, 
but when they came to the Red Sea and the Egyptian army 
appeared, the pillar of cloud stood behind, between the 
Egyptians’ camp and the camp of Israel. ‘“‘And it was a dark 
cloud and enlightening the night.” But in the morning the 
Egyptians saw the cloud going before the Israelites as they 
made their way through the Red Sea. They started to pursue 
but all Pharaoh’s chariots and horsemen were slain. “Behold 
the Lord, looking upon the Egyptian army, through the pillar 
of fire and of the cloud, slew their host” (Exod. xiv, 24). 

This cloud continued to attend on the Israelites during 
their wanderings. It was clear and bright during the night in 
order to give them light, and in the daytime it was thick and 
gloomy, as a defence against the heat of the desert. Where the 
cloud stayed, the people stayed. When the cloud arose, they 
arose, and continued following it until it stopped again. 

It is of interest to note that this cloud not only provided the 
Israelites with light, it also afforded them protection. The 
cloud was for them a constant pledge of the presence of God, 
of His power, and of His protection. It was a visible sign of 
God’s dwelling with them. 

The word “Shekinah”’ although not found in the Bible was 
used by the Jews in later times to refer to this cloud. Behind the 
Shekinah was the idea of the divine transcendence. God was 
too holy to be within human touch—some protection was 
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required against His brilliancy. In the Rabbinic writings of 
later times the word “‘Shekinah” could mean either the cloud 
or the dwelling of God with His people. 

On Mount Sinai, when God invited Moses in order to give 
him the Commandments, we read: 


And when Moses was gone up, a cloud covered the mount. 
And the glory of the Lord dwelt upon Sinai covering it with a 
cloud six days, and the seventh day he called him out of the 
midst of the cloud, and the sight of the glory of the Lord was like 
a burning fire upon the top of the mount in the eyes of the 
children of Israel. And Moses, entering into the midst of the 
cloud, went up into the mountain, and he was there forty days 
and forty nights (Exod. xxiv, 15-18). 


When the tabernacle was set up, as God had commanded 
Moses, 


the cloud covered the tabernacle of the testimony and the glory 
of the Lord filled it. Neither could Moses go into the tabernacle 
of the covenant, the cloud covering all things, and the majesty 
of the Lord shining; for the Lord had covered all. If at any time 
the cloud removed from the tabernacle, the children of Israel 
went forward by their troops. If it hung over, they remained in 
the same place (Exod. xl, 32-35). 


After the Temple had been built, the Ark of the Covenant 
was placed in it, and we read: 


When they began to praise the Lord and to say “‘Give glory 
to the Lord for He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever” the 
house of God was filled with a cloud. Nor could the priests stand 
and minister by reason of the cloud. For the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of God. Then Solomon said: The Lord 
said that he would dwell in a cloud. (2 Par. 5, 13). 


The cloud, or Shekinah, or glory of God, forsook the Holy 
City when crime and sacrilege were being multiplied there. 
Ezechiel saw in a vision the glory of God in the land of 
exile, but remembered that Jerusalem remained the normal 
dwelling-place of the divine glory, and foresaw the solemn 
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moment when the glory of God would return to a purified 
Jerusalem. 

The other prophets spoke of the return of the Shekinah to 
the New Jerusalem. Isaias prophesied of Messianic times: 


And the Lord will create upon every place of Mount Sion, and 
where he is called upon, a cloud by day and a smoke and the 
brightness of a flaming fire in the night; for over all the glory 
shall be a protection. And there shall be a tabernacle for a shade 
in the day from the heat, and for a security and a covert from the 
whirlwind and the rain (Isa. iv, 5). 


The prophet Joel writes: ‘You shall know that I am the 
Lord your God, dwelling in Sion, my holy mountain’? (Joel, 
iil, 17). 

Zachary (ii, 10) says: “‘Sing praise and rejoice, O daughter 
of Sion, for behold I will come and dwell in the midst of you.” 

The Old Testament is only fully understood in its relation 
to the New. God’s glory, which is the very nature of God, was 
revealed gradually throughout the Old Testament, first dimly 
in creation, then in the Shekinah, in the Law, and in fact 
throughout all the books of the Old Testament. But God’s 
clearest and most comprehensive revelation of Himself comes 
to us where the Old Testament gives place to the New— 
when the glory of God becomes manifest in human form 
“The Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.” The glory 
of Jahweh is now revealed in the Sacred Person of Jesus Christ, 
God made Man. The glory of God is veiled, not now in a 
cloud, but in the Flesh of the son of Man. 

“The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt amongst us, and we 
saw his glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth” (John i, 14). 

When St John was writing this there cannot be much doubt 
that he had in mind the glory of Christ which he had seen 
manifested, by a special dispensation, on Mount Thabor when 
Christ was transfigured before him and the other two apostles. 
St Luke says the apostles saw the glory of Christ and the two 
men that stood with Him—Moses and Elias—in glory, i.e. 
dwelling with God. At the same time the cloud overshadowed 
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them, signifying the divine presence and heralding the voice of 
God “This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased” 
(Luke. ix, 34). 

St John must also have had in mind the eternal existence 
of the Word before all creation, and the glory which was His 
with the Father, but when writing his Gospel he wished to show 
us that it was not only on Thabor that the glory of Christ was 
revealed. Christ’s glory is to be seen in all He does and all He 
says. In His signs, in His miracles, the glory of God is manifest. 
At the marriage feast at Cana, we read: ““This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested His glory, 
and His disciples believed in Him.” When Christ was about to 
heal the man born blind He answers the people: “‘Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in Him.” Again when He was asked 
to come and cure Lazarus, Jesus said: ‘““This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may 
be glorified by it.’ 

To the believer the whole of Christ’s life, His words, works 
and actions were a revelation of His glory and this glory was 
to be manifest in the completest manner possible on Calvary 
where He revealed Himself as infinite love, i.e., God. 

We have then the Presence of God—that is, His nature. 
Then we have that aspect of His nature that draws the atten- 
tion of men—His glory which radiates and manifests to men 
who and what God is. As man is incapable of beholding that 
glory while still a wayfarer on earth, God provides a veil, the 
Shekinah. 

It would appear that God veils His glory with a cloud (a) to 
accommodate Himself to the human weakness of men, (5) so 
that His glory escapes the gaze of the sacrilegious, (c) to 
exercise the faith of His people, and (d) as the only way in 
which the vision of God is possible while we are still in time. 

In the Old Testament the cloud was the sign given to 
believers of the Presence of God, and in the New, it is only to 
believers, actual or potential, that Christ revealed His glory by 
His signs. 

There is yet a third form of veil for the glory of God. Christ, 
on the eve of His death, in order that He might remain with 
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men after His glorification and ascension into heaven, condescen- 
ded to leave His Presence amongst us in the form of a sacra- 
ment. Christ took bread, blessed it, brake it and gave to His 
disciples, saying: ““Take and eat ye all of this, for this is My 
Body,” and taking the wine: ‘“Take and drink ye all of this, for 
this is the chalice of My Blood... .’’ Veiled under the species of 
bread and wine, Christ the glory of God remains with us. 
The sacramental form of the veil serves the same purposes as 
did the cloud. First it is a condescension to human frailty, 
secondly, it is a protection against the gaze of the unbeliever, 
and thirdly, it is an exercise of our faith, “the mystery of faith’’. 
The sacramental veil is required for the glory of God as long 
as we remain on earth. 

Finally, in the Apocalypse St John relates the fulfilment of 
the prophecies of Zachary and Ezechiel. He tells us of the New 
Jerusalem coming down from God prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. A great voice cries out that God’s dwelling is 
with men. He shall be called God-with-them. Heaven descends 
and penetrates earth. The divine no longer intrudes, but per- 
meates the created. The Shekinah, God’s dwelling with men, 
becomes permanent. The glory of God burns within this Holy 


City with a brilliance which St John likens to “a precious 
stone, even as crystal’’. 


And I saw no temple therein. For the Lord God Almighty is 
the temple thereof, and the Lamb. 

And the city hath no need of sun, nor of the moon, to shine 
in it. For the glory of God hath enlightened it, and the Lamb is 
the lamp thereof (Apoc. xxi, 22-23). 


S. F. C. 


Vol. xLv 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PROTEIN DIET AND FERTILITY 


With reference to your answer on “Oral Contraceptives” 
(Tue CLercy Review, July 1959, pp. 431-5), it has long been 
observed that the fertility of a people tends to decrease when its 
standard of living is raised, and, according to De Castro, The 
Geography of Hunger (1952), the explanation is to be found in the 
fact that a dietary lack of protein increases fertility, whereas an 
increase in the amount of protein consumed has the opposite 
effect. Assuming that it is possible to consume protein in pill 
form, would it be lawful to take such pills in order to lessen 
one’s fertility? (C. P. S.) 


REPLY 


It is difficult to give a reliable answer to a hypothetical 
question, when one has no expert knowledge of its scientific 
basis. Readers who have dabbled in gardening may have 
noticed that when, for example, nasturtiums are sown in rich 
soil, they tend to luxuriate in unproductive greenery, whereas, 
when they are sown in poor soil, they devote most of their 
energy to ensuring the survival of their kind by producing an 
abundance of seed-bearing flowers. The same seems to be true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the human race. Where life is hard and the 
diet limited, nature tends to compensate for the hazards to per- 
sonal survival by an increased fertility which ensures racial sur- 
vival; and conversely, where life is easy and the diet rich and 
varied, nature appears to be satisfied that a lesser degree of 
fertility will suffice for its purpose. Bearing in mind that the 
teeming millions of the fertile East subsist on a mainly carbo- 
hydrate diet of rice and that the less fertile nations of the West 
have an abundance of protein in their diet of meat, fish, eggs, 
milk, etc., one is not surprised by the claim that the protein- 
content of a people’s diet is a determining factor in regard to its 
level of fertility, though only the experts can tell us whether this 
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is a post-hoc-ergo-propter-hoc guess, or a proved bio-chemical fact. 
Assuming, however, that it is a fact, and that protein taken in 
pill form would tend to reduce fertility, is it lawful to take it 
for that purpose?’ 

Whatever may be said about the reasonableness of the 
motive, it seems clear enough that the action itself does not con- 
stitute direct sterilization in the sense of the Holy Office decree 
of 24 February 1940, which declared that “direct sterilization, 
perpetual or temporary, of man or woman, is unlawful and 
indeed forbidden by the law of nature”’.! Pope Pius XII, in an 
allocution of 29 October 1951, defined direct sterilization as 
“celle qui vise, comme moyen ou comme but, a rendre impossible la pro- 
création” ,? and he repeated this definition in substantially the 
same form on 12 September 1958.3 The operative word, used by 
the Pope on each occasion, is “impossible”. Now, even if the 
addition of more protein to one’s diet, whether in pill form or in 
steaks, is likely to diminish one’s fertility, it does not even tem- 
porarily suppress it. Unlike the so-called “contraceptive pills” 
which suspend ovulation and therefore directly sterilize at least 
for a time, it does not, as far as we are aware, directly impede or 
inhibit any of the faculties or functions necessary to the genera- 
tive process, or, at least, not in such manner or degree as to 
make procreation even temporarily impossible. 

We must confess to ignorance as to how precisely the pro- 
tein does produce its alleged effect, but if, as seems likely, it 
merely fosters a natural condition of the body in which the 
physiological processes conducive to fertility are less active, 
then, far from conflicting with nature, it simply makes use of 
an observed tendency of nature. On this assumption, there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong in the action, just as there would be 
nothing intrinsically wrong in, say, going to live in a climate 
which had been observed to be less favourable to fertility. 

In particular cases, the motive might be questionable, but 
not generally. Many people nowadays have good grounds for 
wanting to be not more than moderately fertile, and, as long as 
they achieve their end, not by frustrating nature, but by co- 


.A.S., 1940, XXXII, p. 73. 


14 
2 4.A.S., 1951, XLIII, p. 843. 
3 A.A.S., 1958, L, pp. 734-5. 
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operating with it, their action is both objectively and subject- 
ively justified. We should stress, however, that this is a hypo- 
thetical answer to a hypothetical question. For anything more 


definite, one would need a more detailed brief from the bio- 
chemists. 


COMMUNION AFTER MorRTAL SIN WITHOUT 
PrEvious CONFESSION 


A lay person commits a mortal sin, makes an act of perfect 
contrition, and proceeds to go to Holy Communion without 
previous Confession. What sin is committed? (E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 856: “Nemo quem conscientia peccati mortalis 
gravat, quantumcumque etiam se contritum existimet, sine 
praemissa sacramentali confessione ad sacram communionem 
accedat; quod si urgeat necessitas ac copia confessarii illi desit, 
actum perfectae contritionis prius eliciat.” 

If the lay person in question is unaware of the positive obli- 
gation of previous Confession, here stated, or mistakenly 
assumes that it ceases to bind when the state of grace, to which 
it is ordered as a means, has been regained by perfect contri- 
tion, it is evident that he commits no formal sin; and it is also 
clear that he sins neither formally nor materially, if it is 
urgently necessary for him to communicate and morally impos- 
sible for him to get to Confession beforehand. 

Granted, however, that he has sufficient knowledge of the 
law and is not excused from its observance, he certainly sins 
gravely when he wilfully contravenes it. His act of perfect con- 
trition (assuming it is in fact perfect) has admittedly fulfilled 
the intrinsic prerequisite of the sacrament by restoring in him 
the supernatural life it is designed to nourish; but there 
happens to be a further extrinsic requirement which, for 
reasons peculiar to this sacrament, the Church, if not Christ 
Himself, has seen fit to impose, namely, that “pro eo qui in 
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mortale peccatum incidit, non sufficit status gratiae qualis- 
cumque, sed proprie status gratiae acquisitus ex confessione 
sacramentali”.! In a matter dependent on the free will of God, 
as Lugo observed, one cannot validly argue a pari from the 
sufficiency of the state of grace for other sacraments of the 


living, when, as here, His will (or that of His Church) is made 
clear from another source.? 


The only question that can arise is whether the grave pre- 
cept violated by our lay person is divine or ecclesiastical in 
origin. The more common opinion of the older authors, notably 
of Suarez, Vasquez, Lugo and St Alphonsus, and defended by 
not a few moderns,’ is that it is a divine law. Rather more of the 
contemporary authors, following a few of the ancients, would 
seem to favour the view that it is ecclesiastical, or at least that 
its divine origin is not proved.‘ The issue depends largely on the 
correct interpretation of the Tridentine text which, after quot- 
ing St Paul, says: ““Quare communicare volenti revocandum est 
in memoriam eius praeceptum: Probet autem seipsum homo (1 Cor. 
xi, 28). Ecclesiastica autem consuetudo declarat eam proba- 
tionem necessariam esse, ut nullus sibi conscius mortalis peccati, 
quantumvis sibi contritus videatur, absque praemissa sacra- 
mentali confessione ad sacram Eucharistiam accedere debeat’’.5 
From this it seems fairly clear, against Suarez, that “‘eius prae- 
ceptum” refers to St Paul’s, and, against Vasquez, that the 
Apostle did not specifically require probation by sacramental 
confession. But even conceding, as does Lugo, that a divine 
obligation cannot be proved from the Pauline text alone, the 
question remains as to whether Trent invoked “ecclesiastical 
custom” as the declarative sign of an existing divine precept, or 
as the source of a man-made obligation. It is an academic point 


1 Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, n. 198. 

2 De Eucharistia, disp. XIV, sect. TV (Venice 1751) p. 276. One of the special 
reasons suggested by Lugo is that, since Holy Communion effects a kind of visible 
union with the Church, it is fitting that the sinner should be reconciled exteriorly 
as well as interiorly. 

3 E.g. Cappello, De Sacram., I, n. 438; Prummer, Manuale T.M., III, n. 192; 
Aertnys-Damen, T7.M., II, n. 143. 

4E.g. Ballerini-Palmieri, 7.M., IV, tr. I, s. IV, n. 130; Genicot-Gortebecke, 
Inst. T.M., II, n. 188; Noldin, Summa T.M., III, n: 141; Merkelbach, Summa T.M., 
III, n. 270; Regatillo-Zalba, 7.4. Summa, III, n. 324; Piscetta-Gennaro, T.M. 
V, n. 327; Jorio, T.M., III, n. 157. Fanfani, Manuale T.M., IV, n. 147. 

5 Sess. XIII, c. 7; Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 880. 
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which few of our readers would care to explore and which 
those who have an appetite for such niceties must be left to pur- 
sue for themselves in Lugo’s leisurely columns. In practice, 
whether the Church has merely declared the law of Christ, or 
completed it with an added requirement on her own authority, 
the moral effect is the same: anyone who deliberately violates 
the precept sins gravely. 

As to the moral species of the sin, there would seem to be no 
room for dispute, and none of the authors consulted even dis- 
cusses the point. Whichever of the accepted criteria be applied, 
whether the formal object of the act, or the virtue to which it is 
opposed, or the motive of rectitude from which the law was 
made, the conclusion is the same. It is an act of irreverence to a 
sacred thing, a violation of the virtue of religion, in other words, 
a sacrilege. In the judgement of the Church at least, reverence 
to the body of Christ requires of the sinner, not merely that he 
regain the state of grace, but that he regain it in this surest of 
ways. 


Civit MARRIAGE SOLELY FOR CIvIL BENEFITS 


A widow, housekeeper to a divorced man whose wife is still 
alive, wants to contract a civil marriage with himmerely that she 
may benefit from the civil effects in regard to income tax. They 
say, with apparent sincerity and credibility, that they have no 
intention of cohabiting as man and wife. Can such a marriage 
be permitted? 


REPLY 


Canon 2356: “Bigami, idest qui, obstante coniugali vinculo, 
aliud matrimonium, etsi tantum civile, ut aiunt, attentaverint, 
sunt ipso facto infames; et si, spreta Ordinarii monitione, in 
illicito contubernio persistant, pro diversa reatus gravitate ex- 
communicentur vel personali interdicto plectantur.” 

It is clear from the wording of this canon that such a “‘mar- 
riage” would not only be gravely forbidden, but would auto- ” 
matically entail infamia iuris for both parties. Their firm inten- 
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tion not to live as husband and wife would, for as long as they 
were demonstrably faithful to it, exempt them from the further 


| penalties, ferendae sententiae, prescribed for those who obstinately 


persist in illicit cohabitation, but it is irrelevant from the point 
of view of the penalty of infamia, which the man would incur by 
the mere fact of attempting a further marriage, even civil, and 
the woman would incur by her complicity, in virtue of canons 
2209 and 2231. 

By elevating the marriage of baptized Christians to the 
dignity of a sacrament,! our Lord withdrew it entirely from the 
competence of the civil authority. The State therefore can 
neither make nor break the matrimonial bond of a Christian, 
and, though modern secular States have fairly generally taken 
to themselves this power, it is a usurpation which the Church 
cannot, consistently with her principles, recognize, and to 
which in fact she is careful to give no formal approval. She has 
exempted baptized non-Catholics from the canonical form of 
marriage, but it would be wrong to conclude that she therefore 
recognizes the civil form as a valid and lawful substitute for 
them. “It does not follow from this (exemption) that the 
Church approves for these non-Catholics, much less that she 
requires for the validity, the form proper to the nation or re- 
ligion to which they belong; and if she sometimes takes account 
of such a form, it is in order to ascertain whether matrimonial 
consent was given validly according to the natural law. In 
practice, all that is binding on these non-Catholics is the natural 
law”? It is only in regard to the purely civil effects of the 
marriages of Christians that the Church concedes any compe- 
tence to the State,* and it is only where the State denies these 
effects to valid marriages, not contracted according to the civil 
form, that she tolerates its observance. Outside these circum- 
stances, and, in particular, whenever there is no valid bond for 
it to confirm civilly, it remains forbidden. ‘““One may not discuss 
the civil effects of marriage, and the various problems arising 
therefrom, except on the assumption that these effects arise 
from a valid marriage’’:* or, as a French canonist puts it, “‘un 


1 Canon 1012. 


2S.R.R., coram Felici, 8 June 1954; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1954 (3), P- 399- 
* Canon 1016. 


* Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, qu. 172, p. 226. 
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‘mariage civil’ ne se congoit, pour un baptisé, qu’en dépend- 
ance (dependenter, disent les canonistes) et comme ‘complement’ f 
d’un mariage réligieux valide”’.? 

L. L. McR. 


RENEWAL OF RELIGIOUS Vows 


Is it correct for the renewal of religious vows to be done in 
presence of the Sacred Host held aloft by the celebrant of Mass 
before giving Holy Communion to the person renewing the 
vows? (J. M.) 


REPLY 


The practice of so making religious profession or renewing 
religious vows is derived from the mediaeval usage of adding 
solemnity to some important action by doing it in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament and, as it were, sealing a promise by 
the reception of the Sacred Host. The first example of it for the 
taking of religious vows seems to have been at the general 
Chapter of the Franciscans of France at Perpignan in 1331, and 
the practice was adopted by the Company of Jesus. It spread 
from them to many modern Congregations of both men and 
women. 

Accordingly, the Sacred Congregation of Rites, by a general 
decree in 1894, set forth the procedure that is to be followed 
when religious profession or the renewal of vows takes place 
within Mass: (1) for a profession (first or subsequent), the cele- 
brant having said the Ecce Agnus Dei and triple Domine, non 
sum dignus, takes the ciborium, turns to the person making his 
(or her) profession and holds up a Sacred Host before him (her). 
Each person reads the form of profession aloud and at once re- 
ceives Holy Communion; (2) but for the renewal of vows, the 
celebrant remains turned to the altar after the triple Domine, 
non sum dignus, while all those who are renewing their vows read 
the form of renewal together. The celebrant then turns and 

1 L’Ami du Clergé, 25, November 1954, p. 701. 
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| gives each of them Holy Communion in the usual manner.’ He 
} does not in this case hold up the Sacred Host facing those who 
| are renewing their vows while they read the form. 


Caeli OF THE PREFACES 


In some of the Mass Prefaces, among the choirs of angels 
occurs the word Caeli. Does this mean a special class of angels 
or does it merely mean “‘the heavens’? (J. P.) 


REPLY 


The problem of the meaning of Caeli which occurs in the list 
of the angelic choirs given in the formulary Per quem majestatem 
of the Common Preface, and of four other Prefaces (those of 
Lent, Holy Cross, B.V.M. and St Joseph) is no new one. It has 
been discussed, it seems, since the eighth century. 

Since the days of St Ambrose (-+ 397), and especially since 
De Caelesti Hierarchia of Pseudo-Dionysus was written (c. 500), 
the classification of the angels into nine choirs, divided into 
three orders (the Seraphim, Cherubim and Thrones forming 
the highest order), has been accepted by most writers, admit- 
tedly without any cogent reasons for it. The names of the nine 
choirs are derived from Sacred Scripture—those of the Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, and Archangels from the old Testament?; 
Princedoms, Powers, Virtues and Thrones from St Paul (Ephes- 
ians i and iii; Colossians i and I Peter), while the general 
category of angels occurs in both Old Testament and New 
Testament. 

Eight of the nine choirs are mentioned in the Prefaces; 
Princedoms (Principatus) is not included; while no category of 
angels called Caeli occurs in Scripture. Some mediaeval writers 
thought it was a synonym for Thrones, but offer no proof of this. 
Te Deum, however—which dates from the fourth century, its 
first part being, probably, older—mentions, apparently, five 
categories of angels and Caeli is one of them. 


15.R.C., 3836, 3912. 
* Archangel occurs in New Testament also (Jude, and I Thessalonians). 
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Modern commentators do not regard Caeli as the name of a 


special choir of angels. Abbot Capelle put forward the view! 
that it is the punctuation of the Preface formulary that is in- 
correct; the early MSS. in which it occurs, had, of course, no 
punctuation. He thinks the sentence should run thus: 

. . . tremunt Potestates caeli, caelorumque Virtutes, ac beata Seraphim 
. . « concelebrant. 

So that Potestates caeli and caelorumque Virtutes form the subject 
of tremunt, while beata Seraphim become the subject of concele- 
brant, which (the Abbot thinks) is suitable with socia and con re- 
ferring to the Seraphim who are described as singing to each 
other in Isaias 6 °°. ; 

Dr Christine Mohrmann’—the great authority on early 
Christian Latin—thinks that this view is not tenable for two 
reasons: (a) a stylistic reason, the phrase “‘caeli . . . concele- 
brant” forms a unity and must not be broken up, stylistically it 
balances the three phrases “‘laudant Angeli . . . Potestates” and 
leads up to the climax of praise in the Sanctus, a device of style 
characteristic of the Roman Canon; (8) a linguistic reason, ac, 
especially in Christian Latin, is a particle which links together 
two elements that are either synonymous or closely related, and 
so a cut in the phrase must not be made after Virtutes and before 
ac. 

Both Abbot Capelle and Dr Mohrmann think that the poet 
who wrote Te Deum did not intend to name special categories 
of angels, apart from the Cherubim and Seraphim, and that 
Angeli, Caeli, Potestates in the hymn form simply a synonym, for 
angels in general. Dr Mohrmann puts forward the idea that the 
writer of the Preface formulary was influenced by Te Deum and 
also by the use of cael: (the heavens) as a source of the praise of 
God in the Psalms, e.g. caeli enarrant gloriam Dei (Ps. 182), con- 
fitemini Deo caeli (Ps. 13576). Accordingly, she sees in the caeli of 
the Preface a biblical reminiscence having especially a stylistic 
function of amplification; the word is due rather to a literary 
adaptation than to theological speculation on the angelic orders. 
Hence caeli instead of designating a category of angels is meant 
to invoke the image of the entire heavenly angelic host. 


1 Mélanges Fules Lebreton (1952), II, p. 145. 
2 L’ Ordinaire de la Messe, Botte-Mohrmann (1953) p. 106. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


First Fripay Mass 


May the votive Mass of the Sacred Heart be celebrated 
on the first Friday of January and on the Friday following 
Ascension Day if this be a first Friday? (J. R.) 


REPLY 


No. In the first case—if 2, 3, 4 or 5 January be a first 
Friday—the Mass of the Circumcision is to be said but more 
festivo solemni. In the second case the Mass should be the Mass 
of the Ascension celebrated more festivo solemni. The same rule 
would apply to the first Friday should it fall on 7 January, the 
Mass would be that of the Epiphany. In all these cases the Mass 
of the day has then all the privileges of the impeded votive 
Mass, with the Creed, if the Mass be sung, and the omission 
of the Leonine prayers after Mass, if desired. There will in these 
cases be no commemoration of the impeded Mass of the Sacred 
Heart. 

The privileged votive Mass of Christ-Priest is regulated in 
the same manner should the first Thursday fall on 2, 3, 4, 5 or 
7 January. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS DURING EXPOSITION 


Is it permissible to have Stations of the Cross during Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament? If it is, is there a prescribed 
form for the Stations in this case? (U.S.G.) 


REPLY 


It is not. The S.R.C. Instruction of 1958 on Sacred Music and 
Liturgy declared (§12) that “it is unlawful to intermingle exer- 
cises of piety with liturgical functions”. Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament is a liturgical function, it is “‘a sacred action 
which from the institution of the Church and in its name is 
carried out in accordance with the liturgical books approved 
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by the Holy See by persons legitimately deputed to give due 
worship to God” (Instruction, §1; cf. §47 re Eucharistic Bene- 
diction). 

Apart from this prohibition of the Instruction is not the 
suggested practice highly unbecoming? There is no intrinsic 
difference between the Sacred Host closed up in the tabernacle 
and exposed in the monstrance, but the latter has a special pur- 
pose. By enlisting the aid of the senses of sight (through the 
visibility of the Sacred Host, the use of added lights, and, 
perhaps, flowers) and hearing (through the use of sacred music 
and song) the Church seeks to concentrate greater attention on 
the Sacred Host and give it added external honour, that so 
deeper devotion to and love of the Eucharistic Lord may be 
aroused in the hearts of those present. Anything that might dis- 
tract attention from the direct and immediate worship of the 
Sacred Host during Exposition is, accordingly, deprecated by 
the Church, and is unbecoming. That is why even the celebra- 
tion of Mass coram Sanctissimo is forbidden by the rubrics, being 
permitted as a special privilege in two cases only at Corpus 
Christi (C.J.C. canon 1274) and for the close of the Forty- 
Hours Prayer (Clementine Instruction, § XII). Taking due 
part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and giving due attention to the 
Sacred Host exposed for special veneration are two things that 
are, normally, incompatible. A fortiori due worship of the 
Blessed Sacrament and attention to some non-liturgical exer- 
cise of piety, however excellent, are incompatible. 


J. B. OC. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
A NEW LITANY 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


LITANIAE PRETIOSISSIMI SANGUINIS D. N. I. C., APPROBATAE ET IN 
RITUALI ROMANO INSERENDAE (A.A.S., 1960, LII, p. 412.) 


Kyrie, eléison 
Christe, eléison 
Kyrie, eléison 
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Christe, audi nos 
Christe, exaudi nos 
Pater de czlis, Deus, miserére nobis 
Fili, Redémptor mundi, Deus, miserére nobis 
Spiritus Sancte, Deus, miserére nobis 
Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, _. miserére nobis 
Sanguis Christi, Unigéniti Patris 4térni, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, Verbi Dei incarnati, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, Novi et Ztérni Testaménti, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in agonia decurrens in terram, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in flagellatiéne prdéfluens, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in coronatiéne spinarum emanans, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in Cruce effusus, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, prétium nostrz salutis, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, sine quo non fit remissio, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in Eucharistia potus et lavacrum animarum, 
salva nos 

Sanguis Christi, flumen misericérdiz, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, victor demonum, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, fortitido martyrum, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, virtus confessérum, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, gérminans virgines, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, robur periclitantium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, levamen laborantium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, in fletu solatium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, spes poeniténtium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, sol4men moriéntium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, pax et dulcédo cérdium, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, pignus vite etérne, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, animas liberans de lacu Purgatdrii, salva nos 
Sanguis Christi, omni gloria et hondre dignissimus, salva nos 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, parce nobis, Démine 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, exaudi nos, Démine 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi miserére nobis 
Y. Redemisti nos, Démine, in sanguine tuo. 
Q. Et fecisti nos Deo nostro regnum. 


Oremus 


Omnfpotens sempitérne Deus, qui unigénitum Filium tuum 
mundi Redemptérem constituisti, ac eius sanguine placari voluisti: 
concéde, quesumus, salitis nostre prétium ita venerari, atque a 
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preséntis vite malis eius virtite défendi in terris, ut fructu per- 
pétuo letémur in calis. 
Per eundem Christum Déminum nostrum. Amen. 


URBISs ET ORBIS 


Pretiosissimi Sanguinis Agni immaculati Christi, quo redempti 
sumus, cultum in dies pie succrescere cupiens, Sanctissimus Dom- 
inus noster Ioannes Papa XXIII supra relatas Litanias, a Sacra 
Rituum Congregatione descripto ordine digestas, approbare dig- 
natus est, easdemque in vulgus edi atque in Rituali Romano, Tit. 
XI, post Litanias Ssthi Cordis Iesu, inseri ita indulsit, ut in toto 
Orbe catholico a Christifidelibus cum private tum publice adhiberi 
valeant. 

Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 

Die 24 Februarii 1960. 


S. PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
OFFICIUM DE INDULGENTIIS 


DECRETUM 


LITANIAE PRETIOSISSIMI SANGUINIS D. N. I. CH. INDULGENTIS DITANTUR 
(A.A.S., 1960, LIT, p. 420). 


Ssthus Dominus noster Ioannes Divina Providentia Pp. XXIII 
Indulgentias quae sequuntur benigne tribuere dignatus est: 1) 
partialem septem annorum a christifidelibus saltem corde contrito ac- 
quirendam, si supra relatas (v. pag. 412-413) Litanias cum versiculo 
et oratione devote recitaverint; 2) plenariam, suetis conditionibus, 
semel in mense ab ipsis lucrandam, si quotidie per integrum mensem 
eandem recitationem pia mente persolverint. Praesenti in per- 
petuum valituro, absque ulla Apostolicarum Litterarum in forma 
brevi expeditione. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet. 

E Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 3 Martii a. 1960. 
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) The Remission of Venial Sin. By Rev. John J. O’Brien. Pp. viii + 118. 
y (The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
Studies in Sacred Theology, Second Series, no. 109. $1.50, 
paper-bound.) 
THE notion of venial sin has always been obscured by the fact that 
the term “sin” cannot be predicated univocally of mortal and venial 
| sin. The author of this doctoral dissertation has therefore wisely 
devoted the first of its three chapters to a thorough investigation of | 
the nature of venial sin. Taking St Thomas as his guide and rejecting 
the Scotist doctrine, he defines venial sin as an inordinate act which, 
being aside from rather than against the eternal law, does not ex- 
clude or even essentially diminish that charity by which one’s life is 
habitually directed to God, but simply diminishes “the fervour of 
charity’’, understood as the overflow of the motion of love into the 
lesser faculties. So thoroughly does he probe every element of this 
definition that he leaves himself little else to do, in the two remain- 
ing chapters (on the process of remission, and on the remedies), 
except to draw out the consequences, inevitably with a certain 
amount of repetition, and to declare and justify his allegiance in 
matters of incidental controversy. In these, he holds consistently to 
the view that all the means which can be used for the remission of 
venial sin, even the sacraments, Penance and Holy Communion not 
excluded, achieve this remissive effect mediately, through an elicited 
act of the fervour of charity. Apart from some over-labouring of 
certain points, his argument is clearly and cogently presented 
throughout. 


Praelectiones Scholasticae in Secundam Partem D. Thomae. IV. De Vitiis et 
Peccatis (1a 2ae, 71-89) ed. altera. XII. De Statibus Hominum 
Variis (2a 2ae, 171-189). By P. Lumbreras, o.p. Pp. xi + 198; 
xi ++ 224. (Ediciones Studium de Cultura, Madrid. Price not 
stated.) 


No orthodox theologian pretends that the word “‘sin”’ is predicated 
univocally of mortal, venial and original sin; but not a few might, 
by their division of the material, mislead unwary readers into re- 
garding these as three forms of the same thing. St Thomas never lost 
sight of the fact that the term ‘“‘sin’’, understood as an evil human 
act, evil by reason of its “‘de-ordinatio a fine”, is primarily and 
properly applicable only to personal and actual mortal sin; not to 
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venial sin, because this retards rather than averts the sinner from his 
final end; not to original sin, because it lacks the substantial element 
of voluntariness in those who inherit it. Fr Lumbreras, in the fourth 
volume of his vast commentary on the Pars Secunda, which comprises 
twelve volumes in all, emphasizes this truth by his division of the 
material of the treatise on vices and sins. Much of this material is 
similar in substance to that found in manuals based ultimately, as 
most profess to be, on the Thomist tradition, but his arrangement of 
it is dictated by theological principles, rather than by practical con- 
siderations, and his treatment of it is fuller and more directly linked 
with the teaching of his Master. Thus original sin figures in the 
section devoted to the causes of sin, and venial sin is studied among 
the effects of sin. The treatise does not make for easy reading, partly 
owing to the author’s somewhat telegrammatic style of Latin, but 
its scientific thoroughness elevates it to the status of moral theology, 
properly so called. 

Having dealt fully, in the first eleven volumes of the series, with 
the means by which men in general aspire to their final end, notably 
with the grace which is offered to all and the theological and moral 
virtues in which it finds full expression, the author rounds off his 
commentary, in his final volume, completed in 1957, with a study of 
the means peculiar to particular categories of men. It has three 
sections. The first deals with gratiae gratis datae, i.e. those special gifts 
and interventions of the Holy Spirit which promote the preaching, 
understanding and confirmation of His message to mankind. The 
second deals with the distinguishing features and comparative values 
of the active and contemplative forms of the spiritual life. The third, 
which professes to deal with the diverse duties and states of men, 
belies its title by limiting its scope to the ecclesiastical and religious 
states. For this, however, it is St Thomas himself who is accountable. 
He had promised to apply his teaching on the virtues and vices to all 
the different categories of men, but, for various reasons, limited his 
special consideration to states of life in the Church. The author has 
not seen fit to widen his scope, presumably because the professed 
object of his great work is simply to expound the teaching of his 
Master. Great praise is due to him for having achieved so much. 
This final volume concludes with an alphabetical index which 
analyses the contents of the whole series. 


Nullity of Marriage. A new and revised edition. By F. J. Sheed. Pp. 
xi + 132. (Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) 

As readers of the first edition of this work will be aware, it is not 

primarily a canonical treatise, but rather an effort to demonstrate 
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the logic and consistency of the Church’s law and practice in the 
matter of nullity of marriage, and thereby, incidentally, to clarify 


"the true concept of marriage. Comparisons are continually drawn 
) with English law and, in this revised edition, with the law of New 


York State as well, in order to eliminate confusion by indicating 
the points on which they agree or differ. The book is characterized 
throughout by that clarity of exposition which Dr Sheed possesses in 
a unique degree and which he has already manifested with general 
acclaim in such works as Theology and Sanity. This is especially valu- 
able in the introductory chapter in which, with an admirable 
economy of words, he whips the ground from under the feet of the 
Church’s critics by reminding them of what marriage is, namely, 
a God-made relationship resulting from a man-made contract, and 
of the fundamental difference between a decree of divorce, which 
attempts to dissolve the relationship after it has been validly and 
irrevocably established, and a decree of nullity, which merely 
declares that the relationship was never in fact established, because 
the contract from which it derives was never validly made. The 
author then expounds the various factors which, of their nature or 
by reason of the Church’s positive law, invalidate the contract, and, 
to remove a further source of misunderstanding, he concludes with 
a chapter on the dissolution of valid marriages which are either 
unconsummated or non-sacramental. The Rotal sentence on the 
famous Marlborough case is summarized in an appendix. 

There are some minor inaccuracies which a pedantic canonist 
may be forgiven for noting. It is not strictly correct to say that the 
Church requires for the valid marriage of baptized non-Catholics 
“that they shall follow the law of their State” (pp. 15, 95); she leaves 
them to the natural law, recognizing the competence of the State 
only in regard to the civil effects.’ In the matter of legal adoption 
(p. 23), the author has noted the law of canon 1059, but overlooked 
that of canon 1080. The principle that a mere error about the indis- 
solubility of marriage does not invalidate the contract was not, 
properly speaking, “laid down in a 1918 case” (p. 34); it is stated in 
canon 1084; and the principle that a positive act of will exclusive of 
indissolubility nullifies the contract, even if it has not been trans- 
lated into an explicit condition, was not formulated by Rotal 
decisions, but by canon 1086, §2, collated with canon 1092, 2°. The 
relevance of the dispute about the consummation of Katherine of 
Aragon’s earlier marriage to Henry VIII’s brother, which the author 
finds “not obvious” (p. 57), lies in the fact that, from the thirteenth 


1 Cf. S.R.R., coram Felici, 8 June 1954; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1954, Pp. 399. 
Vol. xiv ai 
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century down to the 1918 Code, affinity arose ex sola copula, licit or 


illicit, not, as now and in the early Church, ex solo matrimonio, con- 
summated or not. Fear, to be a ground of nullity, need not be 
‘directed to extorting matrimonial consent”’ (p. 73); it is sufficient 
that marriage be the only way of escaping it (canon 1087). Uniates 
of the Oriental Rite (p. 90) were made subject to the canonical form 
of marriage by canon 85 of Crebrae Allatae.1 Finally, if the parties 
belong to different rites (p. 93), the general rule is that the pastor of 
the husband should witness the ceremony (canon 1097, §2).? 


None of these inaccuracies detracts in any way from the force § 


and validity of the author’s main argument. To any Catholic who is 
puzzled by the Church’s nullity decrees and to any non-Catholic 
who takes scandal from them, this remains very definitely the book 
to recommend. 


Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique. Edited by R. Naz. Fascicule XX XVII 
Placentin—Privilége Paulin. Fascicule XX XVIII, Privilége Paulin— 
Régale. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1958, 1959.) 


Unoer the able direction of R. Naz, and thanks largely to his own 
indefatigable pen, this valuable encyclopaedia has advanced two 
stages nearer to its completion. In particular, it has surmounted the 
major hurdle of the letter “‘P”’ which, by the hazard of etymology, 
happens to be unusually prolific in major topics requiring detailed 
treatment. Thus, in these two fascicles, there are lengthy articles 
on the Roman Pontiff, the Pontificale, possession and prescription, 
postulancy, the power of the Church (a scholarly survey by C. 
Lefebvre), penal precepts, the general principles of law, the Pauline 
Privilege (though, strange to say, no separate treatment of what has 
come to be known as the “‘Petrine Privilege”), procedure, religious 
profession, and ecclesiastical property. The thorough treatment of 
the penal precept by A. Paillot, which occupies forty-two columns, 
is especially welcome, because the Code has strangely little to say 
about this method of dealing with clerical and other delinquents 
which has, in practice, almost completely displaced the judicial 
procedure originally designed to meet that regrettable need. It is 
comforting to learn from the article on Professeur that a priest 
engaged in the work of teaching has an ecclesiastical office in the 
canonical sense. 


). The matrimonial section of the new Oriental Code (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 
9 


2 Confirmed by Crebrae Allatae, canon 88, § 3, and a reply of the Oriental Code 
Commission, 3 May 1953 (4.A.S., 1953, XLV, p. 313). 
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Christian Marriage. By Jean de Fabrégues. Pp. 109. (Burns and Oates. 
Faith and Fact Books, n. 54. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this little book is a journalist, at present editor of the 
weekly La France Catholique, but only his final chapter which deals 
with the link between juvenile delinquency and the breakdown of 
family life is at all “journalistic” in tone and approach. The book as 
a whole is an objective study of the laws of Christian marriage as ex- 
pounded in the voluminous teaching of recent Popes and in the 
works of current theologians. It is concerned mainly to show that 
the laws of Christian marriage are not arbitrary additions superim- 
posed on human nature by positive law, but are demanded by the 
intrinsic needs of our nature, as God made it, and especially by our 
basic need to love, be loved, and pass on the divine gift of love. To 
this end it examines the essential properties and intrinsic sacredness 
of marriage, the true Christian attitude to the flesh, and the true 
concept of love. In one or two instances, its over-emphasis of a truth 
may lead to misunderstanding. Thus it is misleading to say: 
“Married union is necessary in order to become an integrated 
human being” (p. 26). The author admittedly declares in a footnote 
that he is leaving out of count special vocations to asceticism and 
chastity, but it would have been clearer to say that those who elect 
to use their sexual faculty cannot integrate its use with the other re- 
quirements of human nature except in married union. Again, in 
emphasizing the intrinsic sacredness of all marriage, even that of the 
unbaptized, he tends to use the term “sacrament” equivocally and 
fails to make it sufficiently clear that only the marriage of the bap- 
tized is a sacrament in the proper sense; moreover, it was not the 
Church that “made the marriage union a sacrament” (p. 57), but 
Christ. These, however, are minor defects in a book which has solid 
virtues. It is particularly good on the interrelation of the primary 
and secondary ends of marriage and can be read with profit by any- 
one of average intelligence and secondary education. 


Canon Law Abstracts. No. III, January to June 1959. Pp. 27. (Obtain- 
able in duplicated typescript from Rev. J. C. Barry, St Andrew’s 
College, Drygrange, Melrose. 2s.) 


One of the services which the Canon Law Society of Great Britain, 
founded in 1957, has undertaken on behalf of its members is a half- 
yearly round-up of periodical literature in canon law. This issue, the 
third in the series, contains abstracts from some thirty-one period- 
icals, published in a wide variety of languages, with which few 
canonists could otherwise hope to keep in contact. The extracts, 
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arranged in the order of the canons of the Code, are necessarily 


succinct and, in some cases, do little more than indicate that a par- [ 


ticular topic has been treated; but even a bibliographical reference | 


of this kind can be a welcome service to those who are interested. It [7 
is to be hoped that, with increased support, the society may eventu- | 
ally be able to publish a printed edition of its half yearly review of |) 
reviews. Meanwhile, even in duplicated typescript, it is a welcome | 


addition to our labour-saving devices. 


Un Probléme Crucial; Amour et Mattrise de Soi. By Mgr Léon-Joseph | 
Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines. Pp. 232. (Desclée De | 
Brouwer. 69 Belgian francs.) 


Ir is no modern idea that the family is the unit of society, but it [ 


would seem to be a relatively modern practice to treat it as such in 


the work of the apostolate. Indeed, it is part of the contention of this ; 
book that a major and concerted effort is required to recover the [ 
ground already lost in the field of family morality. The children 7 


trained in our schools go out into a world which has largely reverted 
to pagan and materialist conceptions of the function of sex and 
marriage, and when they in turn come to exercise their sexual 
faculty or to marry, many of them are so impregnated with these 
conceptions that they find the doctrine of the Church too hard a 
saying and cease to walk with her. Too often they reject a way of life 
which they have never been properly taught to live. Whereas months 
have been spent on preparing them for Confession and Communion, 
minutes only can be found for their preparation for married life. 
Sexology has been allowed to become the preserve of materialists to 
such an extent as to be a suspect science. It is the findings of the 
Kinseys and the conclusions of the Freuds that capture popular 
attention. The voice of the Church is barely heard, except in the 
confessional, where its range and message are necessarily limited. 
Having shown the dimensions of the problem, Bishop Suenens 
devotes the first part of his book to an examination of the ideas 
which must somehow be got across to the multitude. He begins 
wisely by clarifying the notion of “love”, which has become so 
identified in the popular mind with jouissance génitale that it com- 
monly needs inverted commas. He explains why control of the sex 
instinct is no less necessary to the married than to the single; why 
conjugal chastity consists not in loving less, but in loving more pro- 
foundly; how chastity is a dynamic virtue, which, however, may be 
conditioned for life by the manner in which the crisis of adolescence 
is confronted; and why a measure of continence must be practised 
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4 '| almost from the beginning of married life. Now that knowledge of 
sssarily |) 
a par- | 


the relation of ovulation to fecundity has made child-bearing ration- 
ally controllable by natural means other than complete abstinence, 


) he sees no reason why the lawful use of this means should not be ex- 


pedited, because confidence in God and conjugal love do not exclude 
prudent calculation. 

After thus elucidating the Christian view of chastity and conjugal 
love, the author confronts the practical problem of communication. 
This, he maintains, can only be solved by the generous co-operation 
of all concerned, priests, doctors, dons, scientists, parents, teachers 
and leaders of the lay apostolate. Each of these categories is therefore 
studied in turn and their respective contributions explained. Special 
attention is given to the varied roles which the priest is called upon 
to play, as confessor, pastor, preacher, moralist, and organizer of lay 
apostles. 

To a degree which few can match, Bishop Suenens combines an 
expert knowledge of theology with a wide experience of Catholic 
action at top level and a gift for clear and vivid expression. His 
approach to his subject is positive and constructive throughout and 
shows great breadth of mind. Several of his previous works on 
various aspects of the apostolate have been translated into English, 
and this book certainly deserves to be made available in the same 
way to a wider public. 


Back to jesus; Christian Morality and Modern Life. By Canon J. 
Leclercq. Pp. 213. (Burns Oates. 215.) 


Tue order of the day in moral theology is “Back to the sources!” 
Hence the title of this book. The author, a professor at Louvain 
University, does not deny the validity of the methodological reasons 
behind the analytic process which, over the centuries, has separated 
moral theology from direct contact with its sources, dividing it 
from moral philosophy at one extreme and from biblical and 
ascetical theology at the other, but he agrees on the need for a 
synthesis, and, unlike Fr Haring who has incorporated this syn- 
thesis into his work of moral theology, he prefers to supply it as an 
appendix or companion volume to existing works on the subject. 
Christianity is primarily, not a moral system, but a new relation- 
ship between God and man. The book therefore begins with the fact 
of God’s transcendency, from which it follows that man’s primary 
duty is adoration, and the goal of his being is the salvation of his 
soul. The solution of the metaphysical problem here involved is 
found in Christ’s revelation of the mystery of divine love, as shown 
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in the life of the Trinity, in the creation of the world, in the call of 
mankind to a sharing in the divine life of love, and in the redemptive 
act by which, after man’s original rejection of God’s proposal, the in- 
carnate Word of God, model and source of the divine life of love, has 
made its attainments possible to all who show themselves receptive 
of His grace. Theologians are still divided as to whether and how 
far perfection, which consists in complete receptivity to the life of 
grace, is a moral duty, but the author shows that, since moral good- 
ness is impossible without positive cultivation of virtuous habits, ‘“‘a 
life which does not aim at perfection is a senseless life” (p. 66). The 
difference between precept and counsel is therefore largely theor- 
etical, It is true that the counsels, unlike the precepts, may leave us 
with a field of choice, but there is an overall commandment “‘to take 
divine love seriously”, and the parable of the talents makes it clear 
that “in one way or another, he who does not correspond with grace 
sins” (p. 72). So much for minimalism! 

Since Christian perfection finds its chief expression in the theo- 
logical virtues, it is to these that the author allots the greater part of 
his book. He analyses the spirit of faith, probes its psychology, 
admits the agony of pure faith, but stresses its fundamental happi- 
ness. He show how hope, the confident clinging of the human will to 
the divine goodness, requires humility but does not exclude prud- 
ence. It is however to charity, the alpha and omega of the divine life 
of grace, that he devotes his chief attention and some seventy-five of 
his pages. - 

In this long chapter, one gets the impression that he has poured 
out his thoughts on charity with more concern for forceful expression 
than for tight logical order or the elimination of repetition. However, 
even though he covers some of the ground more than once, he covers 
it all: the nature of charity, its relation to grace, its proper object, its 
oneness, its measure, the rival claims of general and personal love, 
the precedence of the common over the private good, the relevance 
of lovableness, the order of persons and goods, conjugal love, cor- 
poral charity, and the problem of co-operation in social welfare 
systems which pursue material welfare without regard to spiritual. 
He lays special stress on one aspect of charity in which he thinks 
Catholics have often been deficient—good citizenship. The most 
efficacious way of loving our neighbour, he contends, is to help to 
create a social atmosphere which will attract men to God, to be a 
good citizen of both Church and State, to excel in the performance 
of one’s duties of state, to regard only the best as good enough, and 
to be in the first rank of those who get things done. In a final chapter, 
he considers the respective claims of the contemplative and active 
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forms of life, the place of suffering on the road to God, and the short- 
cut of total surrender to Him in holy simplicity. 

He has a special gift for driving home his points in arresting 
phrases which invite the reader’s underlining pencil, and his book 
can be read with equal profit by laymen whose studies in this field 
never got beyond a course of general ethics and by priests who have 
come to regard their manual of moral theology as presenting a com- 
| plete picture of the Christian moral life. The translation is idiomatic 
and reads easily. 


L. L. McR. 


The Catholic Spirit. By A. Rétif, s.j. Translated by Dom Aldhelm 
Dean. (Burns & Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Tuts work is not an attempt to provide in 120 pages the essence of 
Catholicism but an examination of Catholicity as a note of the 
Church, in Scripture, in history and at the present day. The treat- 
ment is that of the anthology, numerous extracts being given from 
modern authors, Congar, Sertillanges, de Montcheuil, and many 
others, with the author supplying some continuity between them by 
his commentary. The tendency of the work is to exalt “spiritual 
universalism” over “‘spatial catholicity” and Pére de Poulpiquet, 
0.P., is claimed as the pioneer of this change. It is true that at the 
Reformation the spatial extension of the Church had to be empha- 
sized in order to mark the difference with the Lutheran concept of 
an invisible Church, but if one looks at the fully developed position 
of Stapleton in 1596 (by contrast with his earlier work in 1579) one 
finds there an insistence on catholicity as a quality as well as on 
ubiquity as a note of the Church. The chapter on the Church and 
modern nationalisms, which runs through the pontificates from 
Benedict XV to the present day, will be of interest to many, but 
already it is dated, for (as Cardinal Hosius insisted long ago) the 
best proof of the catholicity of the Church is an ecumenical Council. 


The Jesuits. By Peter Lippert, s.j. Translated by John Murray, s.J. 
(Nelsons, London and Edinburgh; Herder & Herder, New 
York. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue Jansenists’ code-word for the Jesuits was “‘the geometers”’, and 
it has often been the task of their enemies to fix upon them the 
odium which Pascal attached to what he called the “‘esprit de géo- 
métrie’. Fr Lippert, who wrote this little work towards the close of 
his long and fruitful apostolate among the intellectuals of Munich, 
was well qualified to give this explanation of “what makes the Jesuit 
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tick”. He is not concerned simply to answer criticism, but has many [ 
constructive ideas (with German Catholicism chiefly in mind, where [ 
it was often said even before the war that the fault of Catholics was [ 
to do everything “‘by benches” and not to “stand on their own feet”). Ff 
For good measure, and to adjust the picture to the English scene, } 
there is a ten-page preface by Fr Martindale. The account of the [ 
Jesuit system of government will be useful to put into the hands of [ 
converts and inquirers who may have derived their ideas of the 
subject from the novels of the late Joseph Hocking, from Baron f 
Corvo, or, on a different plane, from the letters and memoirs of 
Fr Tyrrell, in whose tragic existence the ravages of Bright’s disease 
counted for so much more than his biographers ever knew. One 
could have wished that the fairly obvious parallel of the Jesuit 
organization and the machinery of government of the Venetian 
republic had been pointed out; in both cases an assembly holds 
legislative authority and appoints the chief executive, Doge or 
General, who is aided by a Council of advisers. Writing amid the 
glories of Bavarian Baroque, Fr Lippert is not tempted to see the 
Society of Jesus inextricably linked with that past age. 
. H. CrREwAN, S.J. 


Together Towards God. By P. Ranwez, s.Jj., J. and M.-L. Defossa and 
J. Gerard-Libois. Translated by Paul Barrett, o.F.m.cap. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1959. $4.75.) 


WE know the rights of parents in the religious education of their 
children and are ready to defend them against secular invasions on 
the part of the State. From the pulpit we constantly remind parents 
of their duties and condemn the abdication they have made of their 
rights and responsibilities in the religious training of their children. 
Yet whilst one may grant that the attitude of parents is sometimes 
due to indifference, incompetence or sheer laxity, the question may 
be asked whether priest and teachers have not themselves been a 
cause of what they deplore. For some generations now we have 
tended to organize the religious formation of children without 
working with the parents and only informing them of what has been 
decided. No wonder the parents show little or no interest in the 
religious lessons and fail to co-operate. 

The partnership of priest-parent-teacher does not mean that the 
parents train their children until they hand them over to a Catholic 
school, It calls for thinking, deciding and acting together. Since 
many parents are inadequately equipped for their task, they need 
not merely to be reminded of their responsibilities, but to be shown 
how to carry them out. This book aims at doing this more difficult 
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| work. The authors, a priest and three parents, go through the 
| various stages of religious growth from infancy to early manhood, 
' trace the psychological development of children, suggest teaching 
' methods of religious formation within the family and offer spiritual 
| exercises suited to different ages. The whole work is thoughtfully 
| planned, combining as it does sound doctrine with practical 
ds of ; 
f the 
» our English background we will, however, be constantly asking 


suggestions. 
Priest and parents will read it with great interest and profit. With 


ourselves how far the suggestions could be applied in this country. 


elite. We would like to know how to deal with all those Catholic 


| families that feel they are good enough with going to Mass on Sun- 
days. Moreover, the authors themselves require that the families 


belong to family-groups; this is a form of association which has 
hardly developed among us. And, finally, the family training out- 


lined here supposes an intellectual standard which has hitherto been 


lacking. However, on this point there is some immediate hope: the 
growing number of zealous young Catholic parents who have had 
further education as well as those trained in the Y.C.W., give high 
promise for the near future; for these families Together Towards God 
will be very helpful. 

F. SoMERVILLE, S.J. 


Perpetual Help Daily Missal, in four volumes arranged for Dialogue 
Mass. (Perpetual Help Centre (1958), New York. 50 cents a 


volume.) 


Wiru the continual advancement of the liturgical movement the 
number of missals edited for the use of the laity keeps pace. Here is 
another missal in English from the United States of America. Its 
title is explained by the fact that it has been prepared by the Re- 
demptorist Fathers in connexion with the special devotion of their 
congregation, devotion to our Blessed Lady under the title of “Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help”. Each of the volumes reproduces on the 
cover the famous image of the Madonna under this title. This latest 
American missal is published complete in four small volumes—pre- 
sumably to make it more convenient for carrying about—one for 
each quarter of the year. It is well printed in red and black, with 
brief explanatory and very useful notes incorporated as rubrics into 
the text. The only Latin is the parts of the Order and Canon needed 
for a Dialogue Mass (Pater noster should be given in Latin also). The 
Scriptural parts of the New Testament are taken from the modern 
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version made under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine (Washington). 

The most important thing in any missal edited for the laity is 
the translation of the Latin texts—its accuracy, intelligibility and 
literary excellence. On the whole the translations in this missal are 
excellent. The translator has faced the difficulties of certain prayers 
squarely and dealt with them competently—occasionally, it is true, 
avoiding the difficulty by a slight departure from the original. At all 
events his versions make sense and are intelligible, and that is very 
important. 

All through “thee” and “thou” are replaced by “you”, and 
quaesumus and similar words are translated by “please”. This is 
correct for this is really their meaning, and “beseech” and such 
words are much too strong in English, but it is a little startling, for 
the moment at all events, because unaccustomed. 

This missal can be recommended and the four volumes are 
obtainable in this country from Messrs. Burns and Oates at the 
approximate price of twenty shillings. 


The Worship of God. By M-D. Philippe, o.P. Pp. 142. (1959), 75. 6d. 
The Spirit of God in the Liturgy. By Jaspar Lefebvre, 0.3.8. Pp. 127. 
(Burns and Oates, 1959. 7s. 6d.) 


THESE two books belong to famous Fe Sais Fe Crois series, now 


appearing in an English translation as Faith and Fact books. 

Un Seul Dieu Tu Adoreras by the Dominican Fr Philippe of the 
University of Fribourg has been translated by Dom Mark Pontifex, 
0.8.B. It is a short treatise on the first Commandment concerning 
the worship of God, the most fundamental duty of men. There is a 
multitude of men who completely ignore the very existence of God, 
and when challenged about their neglect of Him attempt to defend 
themselves by the innane and inapposite remark: “I don’t do any 
harm to anyone.” Many men are today so engrossed in material 
things, or, at best, devotees of a religion of humanisim, that they 
badly need to be reminded that they are far from being self-sufficient, 
and are wholly dependent on a transcendent Being who claims their 
attention and their worship. 

Within the compass of this small book Fr Philippe endeavours to 
deal briefly with a very vast subject, the worship of God. He treats 
of the worship of the Old Testament, of its sacrifices, the types of the 
sacrifice of the Cross, and then passes on to write of the worship of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, worship in spirit and truth. In the final 
section of his book he is concerned with the Sacrifice of Christ as the 
revelation of God’s mystery. Throughout the book its writer gives 
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much attention to the question of immolation, and rightly empha- 
sizes the personal nature of the true worship of God. 

The second volume, No. 107 of the series, is L’ Esprit de Dieu dans 
la Sainte Liturgie, by Fr Jaspar Lefebvre, of the Benedictine Abbey of 
§ Andrew, Bruges, world-known because of the famous missal he 
edited for the laity and his active promotion over a long period of the 
liturgical movement. The English version is by Mr Lancelot C. 
Sheppard, the general editor of the Faith and Fact series. Fr 
Lefebvre defines the sacred Liturgy—giving first his own definition, 
a descriptive and explanatory one, and then the official definition 
of Mediator Det (§20)—treats of the liturgical year and the Holy 
Spirit and of the sacraments and his part in them. He adds an in- 
teresting chapter on devotion to the Holy Spirit in the Liturgy. 

The Holy Spirit inspires and guides every feature of the Church, 
but especially her worship and the main purpose of Fr Lefebvre in 
this book is 


to show how the Church, under the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of truth and love, who came down upon her on 
the Day of Pentecost, ensures the spiritual life of all her members 
by making them take part in her official worship, the sacred 
Liturgy, “the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit” as Pius X and Pius XI pointed out. 


j. B. OC. 


Our Lady in the Liturgy. By Dom E. Flicoteaux. Translated by Dom. 


Aldhelm Dean. Pp. xi + 109. (Challoner Publications, 1959. 
75. 6d.) , 


Tue Marian Year proclaimed by Pope Pius XII stimulated count- 
less articles and books on the subject of our Lady and her place in 
the doctrine and liturgy of the Church. Of these one of the most 
interesting studies from the liturgical angle was Dom Flicoteaux’s 
Mystéres et Fétes de la Vierge Marie, first published in Les Editions du 
Cerfin 1955, and now presented to English readers in Dom Aldhelm 
Dean’s excellent translation. 

As the French title suggests, the work is divided into two parts: 
(1) Mary in the Mysteries of Our Salvation, and (2) Feasts instituted 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin. The feasts of our Lady are different 
in kind from those of the Saints. The Saints are the heroes of Chris- 
tianity whose virtues we admire and whose intercession we implore. 
This is also true of Mary, but whereas the Saints are in some sense 
“separate individuals”, Mary “has no meaning apart from Jesus 
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. .. her mysteries are the mysteries of Jesus, her glory is the reflexion 
of His glory” (Neubert: Marie dans I’ Eglise anténicéenne, quoted in the 
introduction to this work). In the liturgy, therefore, she has a share 
in all the feasts which commemorate the mysteries of Redemption, 
and even in those feasts which are dedicated to her personally, the 
bond which unites the Mother of the Redeemer to her Son is always 
in evidence. This is Dom Flicoteaux’s main thesis, a thesis which he 
illustrates with copious examples from the liturgical text, consider- 
able erudition, and a fine delicacy of touch. 

There are one or two misprints in this edition: Kotynots for 
kotunows, ascendera for ascendere (p. 74), and—an extraordinary 
one—‘“‘the motto of God” for “‘the Mother of God” (p. 92). But these 
in no way detract from the overall excellence of the production. 


The Role and Function of the Spiritual Director in the Minor Seminary. By 
Valentine W. Young, o.F.m. Cap. M.A. Pp. viii + 72. (Capuchin 
College, Washington, D.C., 1958. Price not stated.) 


Tuis is a reprint of a monogram on the Spiritual Director submitted 
to the faculty of the Graduate School of the Catholic University of 
America in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. The author’s aim is both theoretical and practical. 
He does not merely define what ought to be done about spiritual 
direction in the minor seminary, but further shows what is in fact 
being done in the minor seminaries of the United States and Hawaii. 
His conclusions are based on the 127 replies he received to a 
questionnaire containing 58 questions sent to each of these semin- 
aries, 190 in all. 

The general principles are not in dispute. Canon 1358 lists the 
Spiritual Director as one of the necessary officials in a seminary. 
Canon Law does not specifically mention minor, or junior, semin- 
aries as such, but its directives are generally understood to apply to 
both minor and major seminaries (cf. Bouscaren: Canon Law Digest, 
Milwaukee, 1947, p. 649). The duties of the Spiritual Director are 
outlined in a decree of the S.C. of Seminaries, 24 January 1928. 
They are: (1) To devote all his time to the things of God and the 
soul; (2) Not to interfere in any way with the external discipline of 
the seminary; (3) To know the life and character of the seminarians 
and to give them prudent and safe advice regarding their vocations; 
(4) To teach the need of prayer, and in particular a method of 
mental prayer, and himself attend the meditation in person. 

In practice, however, it would seem that the interpretation of 
these rules admits of a wide measure of divergence. Eleven semin- 
aries stated that there is no special man appointed to the position of 
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Spiritual Director, the work being undertaken by any priest of 
the student’s choice, or even by the prefect of discipline or one of 
the confessors. Seventy-eight seminaries stated that the Spiritual 
Director has other duties in the seminary besides those of spiritual 
direction; thirty-one are class teachers. In sixty-five seminaries the 
Spiritual Director attends ‘faculty meetings’ in which the external 
conduct of students is discussed, though it must be assumed that he 
does not take any direct part. Nine seminaries stated that there are 
no organized meditations for the students; and even where such are 
arranged, in twenty-seven seminaries the Spiritual Director does not 
attend personally. 

‘Casualties’ in the minor seminary are inevitably high, though 
the American figures tend, if anything, to be more favourable than 
our own. Spiritual Directors in general stated that from one-third to 
a quarter of the students complete their training in the respective 
seminary. No attempt is made to draw any inference from these 
statistics as to the merits or demerits of any particular seminary 
system. This is sound. A seminary must be judged on the quality of 
its successful alumni, not on the number of its “casualties”. The 
higher the standard set, the greater the number of students who will 
be unable to measure up to the requirements. Spiritual Directors 
“must indeed foster and strengthen vocations with sedulous care; 
but with no less zeal they must discourage unsuitable candidates and 
in good time send them away from a path not meant for them” 
(Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, p. 65). 

Fr Young’s work is a valuable contribution to the study of the 
general problem of the training of young students for the priesthood. 
We would like to see a similar work undertaken on the basis of our 
English junior seminaries. 


Liturgical Latin: Its Origins and Character. By Christine Mohrmann. 
Pp. vi + 86. (Burns & Oates, 1959. 155.) 


WE HAVE here the text of three lectures delivered at the Catholic 
University of America in May 1957, and first published in America 
the same year. They present—as indeed we are entitled to expect 
from Professor Mohrmann—a brilliant and scholarly analysis of the 
phenomenon of sacral and hieratic language, the origin and develop- 
ment of liturgical Latin, and its general characteristics. 

Those who have read the Etudes which preface L’Ordinaire de la 
Messe by Dom Botte and Professor Mohrmann (Paris-Louvain, 
1953) will not find much that is new here, but they will certainly be 
given “furiously to think” when, in the final sentences of the third 
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lecture, she summarizes her views on the problem of vernacular in 
the liturgy. 

Conceding the argument for having the readings (Epistle and 
Gospel) and confessional texts (Creed) in the language of con. 
munication, i.e. the vernacular, she goes on to maintain that 
liturgical prayer is traditionally and psychologically a sacral lan. 
guage: a language of expression, in which intelligibility is only of 
secondary importance. The Latin liturgy, she says, was never easily 
understood. It was always to a greater or less extent divorced from 
the language of common speech. This may be a hindrance to lay 
participation, yet today, at any rate, we have at our disposal the 
technical means of reducing the inconvenience to a minimum for 
we can follow the liturgy from translated texts. Liturgical Latin is a 
vinculum unitatis not merely in the sense that it binds all Western 
Christians together, but also in the sense that it keeps us in touch 
with our Christian heritage. It binds both horizontally and verti- 
cally. Hence a vernacular liturgy would be more loss than gain. 

The distinction between “language as communication” and 
“language as expression” is a useful one, but one is inclined to 
frown at the argument that liturgical Latin was never easily under- 
stood even from the first. It seems reasonable to suppose that it was 
understood as clearly, say, as we understand the Douay version 
of the Psalms, which is intelligible enough for all practical purposes, 
and considerably more intelligible to the ordinary Catholic than any 
of the Latin versions. In every change something is lost, something 
gained, and whether or not we advocate the change will depend 
on the value we set on these respective elements. To one of Christine 
Mohrmann’s interests and scholarship the discarding of liturgical 
Latin would be a loss indeed. 


Ephemerides. Theologicae Lovanienses. Annus XXXV. Fasciculus 3. 
July-October 1959. 250 Belgian frs p.a. 


Tuis issue is devoted to the celebration of the Fifth Centenary of 
the birth of Pope Adrian VI, who was for about forty years con- 
nected with the University of Louvain as student, professor, for two 
periods Rector and finally as Chancellor, that is to say, from 1476 
until he went to Spain in 1515 as Regent to ensure the accession of 
Charles V. After an account of the solemnities over which Cardinal 
Van Roey presided and the enumeration of all the important 
personages (representing particularly Belgium, Holland and Spain), 
we find the opening and closing speeches, the Pope’s message and 
an allocution by the Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr Forni. There follows 
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the full text of a paper by Mgr R. R. Post of the University of 
Nijmegen (together with a biographical notice on Adrian VI), a 
paper by Professor L. Halken of the University of Liége on “Adrian 
VI and the Reform of the Church” and a bibliography of the 
subject. 

Sixty-seven pages are occupied by the full Latin text and notes 
of the Statuta Collegit Papae Adriani Sexti in Oppido Lovaniensi, a college 
for poor students founded and commenced by Adrian of Utrecht 
when professor, out of his own resources. The remainder of this 
issue contains the usual matter under the headings: Recensiones (over 
forty reviews), Elenchus Bibliographicus (160 pp.) and Chronica. 

A good photograph showing Cardinal Van Roey, the Nuncio, 
and the Rector Magnificus on the platform serves as frontispiece. 


Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastiques. Fascicule 80, 
Dioscore-Downside; Fascicule 81, Downside to Dumno. (Le- 
touzey et Ané, Paris—each 1300 francs.) 

Fasc. 79 not received by THE CLERGY REVIEW. 


Tue rather short article on Downside, which is less than two 
columns and does not mention Cardinal Gasquet, is by Dom B. 
Sankey of Worth Priory. On the other hand Douai, that great 
ecclesiastical centre from the Reformation to the Revolution, re- 
ceives no fewer than thirty from Mgr Ch. Lefebvre, Auditor of the 
Rota. Dublin is the subject of an enormous article of over one 
hundred columns, enough to make a very respectable book. But to 
many readers the most interesting and valuable entry will be that 
devoted to Mgr Louis Duchesne, the celebrated historian, academi- 
cian, and Director of the French School at Rome. In this vigorous 
article M. P. d’Espezel, who knew the famous scholar at the Palazzo 
Farnese, supplies not only a biography and a skeleton bibliography 
—the real thing would contain over four hundred items—but an 
energetic defence of his illustrious master. A pungent passage quoted 
from Dom Henri Leclercq is of itself almost sufficient to explain the 
origins and real reasons for the persistent hostility of which Mgr 
Duchesne was so long the object; and the writer expresses the 
opinion that, had the historian lived a little longer, his friend Pope 
Pius XI would very probably have made him a cardinal. 


Jj. J. D. 
I, Paul. By Paulinus. Pp. 110. (St Paul Publications. No price.) 


Tue “interview” technique which is so successfully used in popular 
newspapers is here applied to the life of St Paul, in an attempt to 
let us see him “‘in the round”, as a living person. A “‘reporter”’ is 
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introduced to St Paul by St Luke, and in two weeks of nightly 
interviews they go over the course of his life. 

Mainly, of course, it is a re-telling of the Acts, with some reference 
to his early life, and ideas from the Epistles inserted at appropriate 
places. There is some artificiality inescapable in the method: for 
instance, it is when Paul is talking about his education as a Pharisee 
that the author introduces the passage from Romans: ““There was a 
time when I lived without the law; but the law entering in, taught 
me what sin was . . .” Which would need much more development 
and much more skill to make it either an acceptable exegesis of the 
Epistle or a likely analysis of Paul’s own childhood. 

To the reader unacquainted with St Paul, this would seem to be 
an agreeable way of making contact (though one wonders how 
much would be lost on such a person? Would he, for example, recog- 
nize the quotation from Galatians when Paul says he had eye-trouble 
when he arrived there, but they welcomed him so much that they 
would have given him their own eyes?) And to a reader who does 
already have some knowledge of Paul, this little book might deepen 
his knowledge and appreciation. 


L. JOHNSTON 


The Life of the Spirit. (34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 2s.) 
Tue November issue has various items designed to contribute to 
happy family life, the most notable being an article by Sister Joseph 
of the Incarnation S. N. D., describing how her Girls’ Grammar 
School tackles the question of sex-education in co-operation with the 
parents. Three booklets are prepared (adapted from “‘an existing 
manual”’ (corresponding to lower, middle and upper forms. These 
are lent to parents, who read them along with their girls and discuss 
them; and at the same time the ordinary religious syllabus of the 
school is unobtrusively correlated with the same booklets. It seems 
to work well, as far as the male mind can guess from the evidence 
provided. There seems no particular reason why something similar 
should not be done for girls in mixed grammar or secondary modern 
schools. 


r. B.D 
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